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Cover photo by James Dunlop. This visualization of the RCIA store card and 
the benefits to be gained from shopping only where it is displayed is in honor 
of the 1964 AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show, to be held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
May 22-27. Visitors to the show will be presented copies of the Advocate so 
that they may become familiar with the work and aims of the International 
Association. 


Year of Progress Reviewed by RCIA Executive Board 


EVENTY-FIVE years of service 

to retail store employees was 
celebrated by the RCIA throughout 
1963 as the International Associa- 
tion observed its Diamond Jubilee 
on March 1, 1963. 

The year of progress was a high 
point in the union’s history. Cli- 
maxed by the 24th International 
convention, the International As- 
sociation reached the peak of its 
influence to that point—by a number 
of standards; membership, financial 
resources, and prestige. The current 
year bids fair to register even great- 
er gains. 

Since the RCIA was founded in 
1888 it has grown in size from its 
original handful to around 400,000. 
It is now the sixth largest affiliate of 
the entire AFL-CIO. 

Every division of the RCIA con- 
tributed to the growth in member- 
ship during the past year. The or- 
ganizational gains were paced by 
advances in the discount field, but 
all divisions of retailing—grocery, 
variety stores, drug stores, furniture 
stores, etc.—added their share to the 
increase. One of the major factors 
in the expansion was the back-to- 
back programs initiated by the or- 
ganizing department of the Inter- 
national Association. This brought 
added manpower to bear on the mis- 
sion of organizing the unorganized at 
the local union level, which is the 
foundation of the International As- 
sociation. The fastest growing locals 
were honored with certificates pre- 
sented to them at the 75th Anniver- 
sary Year Convention by Interna- 
tional President James A. Suffridge. 
Large scale regional organizing proj- 
ects both in Southern and Northern 
California were another innovation 
that is being closely watched and 
duplicated in 1964. 

Hand in hand with the organizing 
advances recorded in 1963 were the 
gains made at the collective bargain- 
ing table. Throughout the United 
States and Canada wage rates and 
working conditions of RCIA mem- 
bers were advanced by negotiations 
conducted by local unions. 


Employees in all segments of re- 
tailing benefited by these gains. For 
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example, members working at Fi- 
lene’s Department Store in Boston 
received pay increases averaging $12 
a week over the life of their new 
contract. These were matched by 
wage gains at variety and department 
stores in Seattle where wage gains 
total 1834 cents an hour on an 
across-the-board basis during the life 
of the contract. Members working in 
the discount industry in Chicago, 
Illinois, and Akron, Ohio, also made 
substantial advances in conditions 
of work. 

In all these contracts, many other 
benefits were gained such as addi- 
tional leisure time, better health and 
welfare benefits, larger pensions, and 
so forth. 

The RCIA was active on many 
other fronts in addition to organizing 
and collective bargaining activity. 
A landmark was reached when the 
first holder of a James A. Suffridge- 
RCIA scholarship graduated from 
college. The student was James 
Nick, who received his degree from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Canvassing Board Certifies Election of RCIA Office 


CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARD—Members of the International 


The establishment of a Communi- 
ty Relations Department marked a 
major forward step in cementing the 
RCIA’s ties to the community. In 
this area, the participation on radio 
MONITOR during the summer kept 
the aims and operations of the RCIA 
before the listening public and made 
many new friends for the Interna- 
tional Association. 

The union’s influence in foreign 
and international affairs increased 
significantly during the past year. 
Last spring Ann Sutter, a member 
of Local 648, became the first wom- 
an trade unionist to visit Japan as a 
member of a _ labor delegation. 
Leona Graves, secretary-treasurer 
of RCIA Local 1100, San Francisco, 
was appointed to the United Nations 
Commission on Women’s Rights. 

The biggest news on the legisla- 
tive front was the passage of a fed- 
eral law guaranteeing equal pay for 
women for equal work. The RCIA’s 
legislative department was very ac- 
tive in the campaign to make this 
social advance a part of our national 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Canvassing Board are 


shown with International Secretary-Treasurer William W. Maguire as they meet to certify 
the results of nominations of International officers. From left are Alvin Akman, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 692, Baltimore, Maryland; International Secretary-Treasurer Maguire; Nor- 
man L. Tyrie, secretary-treasurer, Local 1349, Wilmington, Delaware; and Rex Clifford, 
president, Local 400, Washington, D. C. The Canvassing Board, after examining all records 
and procedures certified that the incumbent International Executive Board members had 
been elected by acclamation. (See story on page 3.) 
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International Officers Elected by Acclamation 


OMPLYING with the rigid requirements of the 
International constitution, the International Can- 
vassing Board met in Washington on April 8 to ex- 
amine the nomination ballots, records, and procedures 
for the election of International officers for the four- 
year term beginning September 1, 1964. 
They found everything in good order in accordance 
with the procedures set forth in the International 


Certification of Results of Nominations for Officers 
of Retail Clerks International Association to the 
International Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association by the International Canvassing Board 


PURSUANT to the direction of the International Ex- 
ecutive Board, as provided for in Section 9 (P) of the 
International Association constitution, the undersigned 
members were selected by their respective local unions to 
serve as the International Canvassing Board, to ascertain 
and verify the results of the election, or in the event 
eligible candidates for International offices as defined in 
Section 9 (B) of the International Association constitution 
have no opposition, to examine the nomination returns 
and certify the results to the International Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The undersigned International Canvassing Board met in 
Washington, D. C. at the office of the International As- 
sociation at 10 o’clock on the morning of the second 
Wednesday of April 1964, and has examined the nomina- 
tion returns and finds that: 

(a) On January 1, 1964, as provided for in Section 9 
(B) of the International Association constitution, the 
International Secretary-Treasurer submitted a circular to 
each of the local unions of the Retail Clerks International 
Association requesting nominations for each of the offices 
of the International Association and that, pursuant to such 
circular, duly held balloting occurred in 75.09 per cent of 
the International Association’s local unions, representing 
77.74 per cent of the Association’s membership and that 
the names and addresses of nominees were in the hands of 
the International Secretary-Treasurer on or before March 
1, 1964. 

(b) The undersigned International Canvassing Board 
finds that candidates for each of the offices were duly 
placed in nomination and that none of the candidates have 
any opposition. 

(c) The undersigned International Canvassing Board 
certifies that each of the candidates is personally eligible 
as set forth in Section 9 of the International Association 
constitution and was placed in nomination in a constitu- 
tional manner by the requisite number of local unions 
entitled to make nominations. 

(d) Each of the candidates was duly notified on or 
before March 10, 1964, of his nomination for the respec- 
tive office and on or before April 1, 1964, each of the 
candidates notified the International Secretary-Treasurer 
in writing of his acceptance of the nomination for the 
particular office involved. 
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constitution and declared all incumbent members of 
the International Executive Board elected for the ensu- 
ing term by acclamation. 

The full report of the International Canvassing 
Board is set forth below. See also the photographs 
of the International Executive Board on page four and 
of the International Canvassing Board on the page 
opposite. 


Therefore, being established as fact that all of the per- 
sons set forth below are duly eligible nominees for the 
respective offices opposite each of their names, and that 
no opposition candidate was placed in nomination for any 
of the respective offices, and pursuant to Section 9 (G) of 
the International Association constitution, each of the 
persons set forth below is elected by acclamation to the 
office for which he has been nominated without opposition 
for the ensuing term of office commencing September 1, 
1964. 

The International Canvassing Board, therefore, hereby 
certifies that the following members in good standing have 
been elected to the respective offices set forth below for 
the term of office commencing September 1, 1964. 

James A. Suffridge—International President 

Samuel J. Meyers—International First Vice President 

Murray Plopper—lInternational Second Vice President 

James T. Housewright—International Third Vice Presi- 
dent 

Earl D. McDavid—International Fourth Vice President 

Peter L. Hall—International Fifth Vice President 

David A. Wade—International Sixth Vice President 

Charles J, Kelleher—International Seventh Vice Presi- 
dent 

Ivan M. Morriss—International Eighth Vice President 

Charles R. Osterling—International Ninth Vice Presi- 
dent 

Donald E. Carter—International Tenth Vice President 

William W. Maguire—International Secretary-Treasurer 

Each of the above persons is entitled to exercise all of 
the rights, privileges, and prerogatives of his respective 
office and is invested with all the duties and responsibilities 
of said office in accordance with the terms and provisions 
of the International Association constitution, as amended. 


/s/ REX CLIFFORD, Local No. 400, Washington, D. C. 

/s/ ALVIN AKMAN, Local No. 692, Baltimore, Md. 

/s/ NORMAN L. Tyrie, Local No. 1349, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


The foregoing persons personally known to me, duly ap- 
pointed members of the International Canvassing Board, 
caused the foregoing document to be prepared, and have 
stated that the contents thereof are true and have affixed 
their signatures to the said document in my presence. 


/s/ Louise A. STEILL, Notary Public 

My commission expires March 31, 1965 
Dated this 8th of April, 1964, in the City of Washington, 
District of Coumbia. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD—The leadership of the Retail Clerks International Association is shown 
in a rare formal portrait. Seated from left are Third Vice President James T. Housewright, 
First Vice President Samuel J. Meyers, International President James A. Suffridge, Secretary- 
Treasurer William W. Maguire, Second Vice President Murray Plopper, and Fourth Vice 
President Earl D. McDavid. Standing from left are Fifth Vice President Peter L. Hall, Sixth 
Vice President David A. Wade, Seventh Vice President Charles J. Kelleher, Eighth Vice 


President Ivan Morriss, Ninth Vice President Charles R. Osterling, and Tenth Vice President 
Donel. Carer INTERNATIONAL 


iS tkewabee sun to increase the gains made by the RCIA over 
the past 20 years, the International Executive Board—at its 
midwinter meeting—emphasized the challenge of organizing the un- 
organized retail store workers of the United States and Canada. 

International President James A. Suffridge told the board, “The 
combined experience of all the members of the International 
Executive Board as full-time trade union officials totals 220 years 
despite the fact that the average age is only 47. This experience 
and youthful energy is focused on the single mission of bringing 
a better life to retail store employees within our jurisdiction. Never 
in the history of the International Association have we been in a 
better position to realize our goals. With the progress made so far, 
1964 has the promise of being our best year to date.” 

Highlighting the organizing theme were the awards for member- 
’ ship growth in 1963. For the first time the Metropolitan New York 
a Division made a clean sweep of all categories, scoring the greatest 
numerical gain for the year, the greatest percentage gain for the 
year, and the greatest net gain in the fourth quarter of 1963. 


ization Charles R. Osterling presents to Earl McDavid, 


organizing director of the Metropolitan New York Di- Vice President Earl McDavid, organizing director of the Metro- 
vision, the trophy given annually to the division that politan New York Division, was presented a trophy emblematic 
makes the greatest net gain during the previous year. of his winning the organizing “horse race,” by Vice President 


McDavid also was awarded a certificate for achieving 


uk Graudest. pascentaias. ghia ie: soanibership. Charles Osterling, International director of organization. 


Vice President Donald Carter, organizing director of the South- 
western Division, surrendered the traveling jeweled pin to McDavid. 
The pin is worn by the organizing director whose division recorded 
the greatest net gain in the preceding calendar quarter. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT EXCHANGE—RCIA President James A. Suffridge introduces 
Charles Bassine, chairman of the board of Spartan Industries, to the members of the 
International Executive Board. Mr. Bassine is seated at President Suffridge's right. 
Spartan's attorney, Emmanuel Klimpl, is at Bassine's right. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
BUSY MEETING 


Secretary-Treasurer William W. 
Maguire reported on the growth in 
financial strength of the RCIA. He 
noted that assets had increased dur- 
ing 1963 and that receipts were con- 
tinuing to grow. He also gave the re- 
port of the Pension Board and the 
trustees of the Health and Welfare 
Plan for Retired Employees. 

In other business, the Executive 
Board approved the agenda for the 
International Leadership Institute 
to be held in Washington, D. C., 
August 31-September 4, 1964. The 
executive head of every local union 
chartered by the RCIA is expected 
to attend the week-long event. 

Nationally-known speakers will be 
featured at the week-long event. The 
program will include lectures on and 
discussion of organizing white collar 
workers, economics, politics, collec- 
tive bargaining atmosphere, commu- 
nity affairs, labor law, and foreign 
affairs. 

Members of the International Ex- 
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ecutive Board also heard several in- 
dustry leaders discuss matters of 
mutual concern. Charles Bassine, 
chairman of the board of Spartan 
Industries, who spoke to the Execu- 
tive Board last year, returned this 
year for another informal talk. 

S. W. Cantor, president of Inter- 
state Department Stores, talked at 
great length about the place of dis- 
count stores in the U. S. economy 
of the mid-1960’s. He said that dis- 
count stores in effect are providing 
pay raises for American workers by 
increasing consumer purchasing 
power. 

“For many years,” Cantor said, “TI 
have felt that a basic mission of the 
retail field is to develop a wider de- 
sire for goods among the American 
consumers and to make those goods 
available in a convenient form to the 
consumers at the lowest possible 
price. If we do our retailing job well, 
more people will use more goods, 
thus keeping the factories working 


AWARD—Vice President Earl McDavid, or- 
ganizing director of the Metropolitan New 
York Division, observes closely as Vice Presi- 
dent Donald Carter, organizing director of 
the Southwestern Division, affixes to his lapel 
the traveling pin emblematic of the greatest 
membership 


longer, providing more employment 
for more people. By getting these 
goods into the hands of the con- 
sumers at the lowest possible price, 
we do, in effect, raise the standard 
of living of all Americans.” 

Continuing, Mr. Cantor con- 
demned the policies of unorganized, 
traditional department stores that 
try to meet competition—not by 
efficient operation—‘“but by taking 
it out of the hides of their people.” 

He noted that the efficiencies 
practiced by discount store opera- 
tors and the high productivity of 
their employees make good wages 
possible so that there is no justifica- 
tion for pockets of poverty among 
employed retail workers. 

After meeting for three days, the 
International Executive Board re- 
cessed to attend the Chain Store 
Committee meeting. Following those 
sessions, the International Executive 
Board reconvened to complete its 
crowded agenda. 


EDITORIAL 


=, ee: centuries ago all of mankind was ruled 
by absolute monarchs who held the power of life 
and death over their subjects. These rulers claimed 
that they held this power by divine right. But the 
human spirit would not tolerate this. Subjects de- 
manded the rights of free citizens and fought for their 
freedom in a conflict that lasted for centuries. Finally, 
the Declaration of Independence liberated Americans 
from the encroachments of absolute monarchy, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation ended traffic in human 
chattels. Nowadays anyone who declared that he be- 
lieved in the divine right of kings would be considered 
somewhat less than sane. 

And yet in a nonunion store a vestige of this old 
tyranny remains. There the employer holds the abso- 
lute power to hire and fire and to dictate what working 
conditions shall prevail. His employees have absolute- 
ly no voice in their job conditions. These are dictated 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

American labor unions were founded to combat 
this absolute right of employers to impose conditions 
of employment on wage earners that were but little 
better than slavery. 

Trade unions are opposed, without any reservation, 
to the right of an employer to use up the lives of his 
employees as if they were expendable raw material, 
by working them long hours at starvation pay without 
regard to their dignity as human beings with family 
obligations and normal aspirations. 

The Retail Clerks International Association has 
championed these causes in behalf of retail store work- 
ers for the past 76 years. Throughout the United 
States and Canada wherever members of the RCIA 
are employed under union agreements, they may well 
regard themselves as the possessors of a proud heritage 
that has been won by the valiant members of the 
RCIA, who preached, agitated, taught, fought for, and 
pioneered the rights which we today enjoy. 

The improved working conditions, the shorter work- 
ing hours, the job security, the hospitalization plans, 
pension plans—all the humanizing social values which 
union agreements stand for—are in reality a sacred 
trust which RCIA members have a responsibility to 
safeguard for each other and for those who are com- 
ing into the work force. This trust obligates every 
RCIA member to vigilance, loyalty to fellow store 
workers, a personal interest and participation in union 
meetings, and an understanding of the ideals of good 
unionism. These qualities make possible the human 
dignity and social status that unions bring. The month- 
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Enthusiasm for a Cause Is Contagious 


ly dues a member pays are not a purchase price for 
these gains. The dues merely defray the administrative 
costs of the services which only the union can furnish. 

As long as there are nonunion stores where the em- 
ployer may pit worker against worker, hire and fire 
without regard for cause or seniority, pay what he 
chooses and dispose of the lives of store workers as 
an expendable ingredient which may be replaced with- 
out regard to the dignity or interests of the employee, 
RCIA members will be deeply concerned. The Inter- 
national Association is devoting its major energies to 
organizing these nonunion establishments that con- 
tinue to threaten our collective bargaining gains by con- 
tinuing the discredited system of exploiting underpaid 
labor. 

The International Association also opposes reac- 
tionary management forces who wish to continue to 
profit from exploiting their employees under cover of 
discriminatory legislation such as so-called “right-to- 
work” laws. These laws are an expression of the em- 
ployer’s desire to continue to wield absolute power 
over conditions of employment. 

In a number of states where these laws prevail, 
RCIA members have proved that courage and in- 
telligence can uphold union ideals and that RCIA 
local unions can grow in spite of the statutes inspired 
by greed and avarice. 

Fortunately, the unorganized store worker need not 
repeat the many years of struggle and travail that the 
earlier trade unionist experienced. If the hundreds of 
thousands of RCIA members will bear witness to their 
belief in union ideals, unorganized store workers will 
learn that there is an organization whose sole mission 
is to help them fulfill their needs and aspirations. 

After 76 years of experience and a consecutive net 
growth in membership during the past 20 years, the 
RCIA is at the height of its achievement. 

There are overwhelming reasons why each of us 
should rededicate ourself to the ideals for which 
the RCIA stands and make it our personal plan to take 
an active part in carrying the message of unionism to 
unorganized store workers. 

Ours is a grand and worthwhile cause. Hundreds 
of thousands of our members are pledged to support it. 
Millions of retail store employees would benefit by its 
advancement. It fully merits the devoted efforts of 
dedicated people. We should never tire of advocating 
it. Enthusiasm for a cause is contagious. We must 
never be without it if we would inspire it in others. 

—The Editor 
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FRIENDLY ViSIT—Senator Hubert Humphrey relaxes over a cup of coffee during a visit to 


RCIA headquarters. He came to the DeSales Building after a conference at the White House, 
which is quite nearby. From left are International President James A. Suffridge, Senator 
Humphrey, RCIA Secretary-Treasurer W. W. Maguire, and ABC Director Charles B. Lipsen. 


Humphrey Congratulates RCIA 
On 20 Straight Years of Growth 


ENATOR Hubert Humphrey—a 

long-time friend of the RCIA— 
congratulated the International As- 
sociation on its unbroken record of 
growth for 20 consecutive years in a 
short speech in the Congressional 
Record. 

The speech on the floor of the 
U. S. Senate followed closely upon 
warm personal congratulations de- 
livered during a visit to International 
headquarters. 

The text of Senator Humphrey’s 

remarks follows: 
“Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to the unin- 
terrupted growth of one of the na- 
tion’s largest trade unions, the Retail 
Clerks International Association, an 
affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

“T am confident that all Senators 
wish to join with me in congratu- 
lating the RCIA, and its president, 
James A. Suffridge, on 20 consecu- 
tive years of membership growth. 
Recently, Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, stated that he 
knew of no other union in the history 
of the labor movement that had com- 
piled such a record of uninterrupted 
growth. 

“Mr. President, the Retail Clerks 
International Association is com- 
prised of those men and women who 
work in our retail outlets up and 
down the Main Streets of America. 
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They assist the housewife in the 
supermarkets. They sell us shoes, 
clothes, tools, and even confections 
when we attend the theater. These 
white collar workers are in the main- 
stream of America’s economy. 

“Today, the membership of the 
RCIA is nearly a half million, mak- 
ing it the sixth largest affiliate among 
the 130-odd international unions of 
the AFL-CIO. 

“Last June I had the opportunity, 
along with several of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Senate, to 
address the RCIA at its 75th Anni- 
versary Year Convention in Chicago. 
I was proud to address this group 
of organized labor, for I have known 
from long experience that they exer- 
cise the highest democratic prin- 
ciples. In convention the RCIA op- 
erated in nearly the same way that 
our government operates—with a 
legislative vote, committee work, 
and the delegates having their op- 
portunity to voice their opinions on 
the floor of the convention. 

“After seeing the vitality of this 
convention, there is no doubt in my 
mind why the Retail Clerks Union 
has grown. I congratulate them on 
their 20 years of membership 
growth—without interruption—and 
their Diamond Jubilee, and I know 
they are going to have another suc- 
cessful 75 years and keep their rec- 
ord unbroken.” 


North Jersey Local Signs 
First National Contract 


NEW contract between RCIA 

Local 1262 of North Jersey, 

New Jersey, and the First National 

Stores within its jurisdiction has 

ended a work stoppage that extended 
for 17 weeks. 

At the heart of the dispute was 
the desire of the local union to pro- 
tect the job security of full-time em- 
ployees. 

Under the settlement, hours of 
full-time employees are guaranteed 
in accordance with seniority. If 
business conditions warrant a reduc- 
tion in the work force, full-time em- 
ployees will replace part-timers on a 
jurisdiction-wide basis within the 
employer’s two operating zones in 
Northern New Jersey. 

The contract stipulates that the 
least senior full-time clerk is en- 
titled to work the regularly-sched- 
uled, unduplicated hours of one or 
more part-time employees in his 
store when work is available up to a 
total of 4214 hours in five working 
days. 

If a full workweek is not available 
in his own store, an employee may 
secure a larger number of hours in a 
different store within his transfer 
zone. 

The new agreement, which has 
been ratified by the members of Lo- 
cal 1262, also provides for the post- 
ing of work schedules and the em- 
ployee’s right to an hour of overtime 
work if called in an hour before his 
posted starting time. 

Vacation benefits were improved 
to provide for three weeks of paid 
vacation after eight years instead of 
the previous ten years. 

Higher wages were also won in 
the bargaining sessions, headed by 
William McLaughlin, president of 
Local 1262. Pay rates for experi- 
enced full-time journeymen increase 
as much as $15 a week over the life 
of the contract. Wages for the com- 
pany’s part-time employees jump by 
15 cents an hour during the life of 
the new agreement. 

The settlement agreement also 
provides for the dropping of all legal 
actions filed by both sides during the 
strike. 


CTIVE Ballot Club Director 
Charles B. Lipsen presented 
the position of the RCIA on the Ad- 
ministration’s bill requiring double 
time pay for overtime, in testimony 
before a House Labor Subcommit- 


tee. 

He told the committee that the 
International Association supported 
the principle of double time, but 
that the bill, as written, is inadequate 
because it discriminates against re- 
tail store employees and because the 
tripartite committee approach is a 
piecemeal one and will be bound to 
lead to inequities between industries. 
He urged uniform double time pre- 
mium for overtime work in all indus- 
tries covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Expressing disappointment about 
the exclusion of retailing Lipsen told 
the subcommittee, “We can only 
express shock and dismay. For 23 
years, retail employees were treated 
as pariahs and second-class citizens 
under FLSA, and here it is proposed 
to continue that degrading status. 
Even under the 1961 amendments, 
retail employees are being brought 
to parity with other covered employ- 
ees only gradually, as though their 
position in our economy demanded 
that they be brought into polite so- 
ciety through the back door.” 

Lipsen accused some quarters of 
the Labor Department of political 
expediency in leaving retail workers 
out of the bill. 

Congressman James G. O’Hara 
(D-Michigan) told the RCIA witness 
that it would be a simple matter to 
include retailing in the O’Hara Bill, 
H.R. 1680, and apply double time 
in the schedule rather than time and 
a half. 

Under the 1961 amendments to 
the wage-hour law, time and a half 
after 44 hours for the retail industry 
went into effect on September 3, 
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EXPERT WITNESSES—Following testimony ign the doubletime. for overtime pay 


bill ad- 


vanced by President Johnson, RCIA witnesses talked informally with members of the 
committee. From left are Ben B. Seligman, RCIA director of education and research; 
Charles B. Lipsen, Active Ballot Club director; Congressman George E. Brown, Jr., of 
California; and Congressman Dominick V. Daniels of New Jersey. 


1963. On September 3, 1964, the 
maximum workweek will be reduced 
to 42 hours, and a year later it will 
be 40 hours. 

In closing his testimony, Lipsen 
recommended an alternative plan to 
the Administration’s bill, urging that 


“overtime or penalty provisions be 
applied in every case where an em- 
ployee works overtime, whether for 
one employer or two or more... . 
In other words, the idea is that the 
penalty provisions would follow the 
man instead of the job.” 


St. Louis Local Mounts Registration-Vote Campaign 


OCAL 655 of St. Louis, Mis- 

souri, has begun a comprehen- 
sive register and vote drive to en- 
courage every member to become 
eligible to participate in the general 
election in November. 

The local union’s Active Ballot 
Club coordinator, Gene Morrison, 
states that a preliminary check 
showed that 48 per cent of Local 
655’s members were not registered. 

The local union’s Active Ballot 
Committee will phone every unreg- 
istered member to urge him to be- 
come eligible to vote. A special reg- 
istration day has been established 
and every effort will be made to get 
Active Ballot Club members regis- 
tered at one of the 168 stations set 


up during the all-day event. 

The Active Ballot Club member- 
ship drive will be publicized at 
luncheon meetings on May 19 and 
20, a few days before the special 
registration date of May 23. Store 
captains attending the luncheons will 
encourage their fellow workers to 
take advantage of the special regis- 
tration date and also to join the 
Active Ballot Club. 

Morrison also stated that the ABC 
committee will recheck voting lists 
after August 4 (Missouri’s primary 
election day) and a last time in the 
fall to make sure that all of the 
eligible voters are registered. A 
final campaign will urge members to 
vote on November 2. 
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FINAL SAY—Members of Local 324, Long Beach, California, turn 
out en masse to hear the terms of their new agreement with the 
grocery industry. After they listened and questioned they voted. 
And by an overwhelming—almost unanimous majority—agreed to 


oe 


dl . .. a Lt. 

accept the terms proposed by thei 
scenes were enacted throughout the Southern California area as 
members of nine local unions ratified the new agreements, reached 
after months of hard bargaining by their chosen representatives. 


+ bargaining committee. Similar 


Southern California Food Pact Boosts Pay and Benefits 


Y Weberueiase of wage increases 
and fringe benefits estimated to 
total 55 cents an hour over the life 
of their contracts has been approved 
by RCIA members in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Almost 40,000 members of nine 
local unions benefit from the agree- 
ment with the supermarket industry 
in an area stretching from Bakers- 
field on the North to the Mexican 
border. | 

Negotiations for the new contract 
extended over a 14-month period. 
Joseph T. DeSilva, spokesman for 
the union negotiators, announced the 
achievement of many improvements. 
“RCIA members covered by the 
agreement enjoy a combination of 
wages and other benefits that is a 
pace-setter in the nation,” DeSilva 
said. 

Wage rates for experienced jour- 
neymen in the grocery division ad- 
vanced to $3 an hour on April 1, 
and will reach a top minimum of 
$3.30 on the last step-up date. 

A cost-of-living clause provides 
protection against rapid rises in the 
cost of living. Any increase thus 
provided remains a part of the wage 
rate for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

A new apprenticeship category 
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was established in the grocery sec- 
tion and other classifications provid- 
ing hourly rate increases every three 
months. 

The contract includes a penalty 
payment to clerks on call at home on 
Sundays and holidays if they are 
not asked to report to work. 

A major innovation for retail 
store employees was the negotiation 
of a vacation trust to provide for 
the portability of paid vacations. 
All members with five years or more 
continuous service in the super- 
market industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia, who have changed employ- 
ers, are guaranteed three weeks’ 
vacation with pay. Employees with 
two or more years of employment 
are guaranteed two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

The excellent retirement program 
was further improved to permit full 
benefits after 20 years of employ- 
ment in the industry in Southern 
California and at age 60, with early 
retirement on a reduced annuity at 
age 50. Benefits under the hospital 
and medical program were expand- 
ed, and death benefits were in- 
creased. Every member will have a 
$5,000 death benefit, and a $500 
death benefit covers each eligible 
dependent. 


Retirees will be covered by a 
death benefit with a maximum of 
$2,500 and a minimum of $1,000. 

The health and welfare program 
was further expanded to pay for 75 
per cent of all doctors’ prescriptions 
the first year, 80 per cent the second 
year, and 90 per cent the third year. 
This applies both to eligible members 
and to present and future retirees. 

A preventive medical program to 
encourage eligibles to obtain fre- 
quent physical examinations was in- 
stituted. Using the most advanced 
scientific methods for the early detec- 
tion of disease, the program will 
insure a longer and healthier life for 
the RCIA members covered by the 
agreement. 

Another advance was the negotia- 
tion of a “bonus” annually to com- 
pensate for unused sick leave. This 
is worth as much as five cents an 
hour to an employee who has lost no 
time because of illness. 

The previous medical, hospital, 
dental, and psychiatric programs 
are maintained under the new con- 
tract and will be improved if funds 
permit. Supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits and supplementary dis- 
ability benefits negotiated in the last 
contract will also continue. 

(Please turn page) 


Lie Detector Tests Labeled Immoral in New Book 


ANCE PACKARD, in his new- 

est book, ““The Naked Society,” 

has raised outraged objections con- 

cerning the moral and ethical stand- 

ards of employers who insist on lie 

detector tests as a condition of get- 
ting or keeping a job. 

Packard mentions that many 
large retailers force their employees 
to take the test, giving the names of 
some of the biggest chains in the 
nation. 

In a chapter entitled “How To 
Strip a Job-Seeker Naked” the 
author sets forth the recent rapid 
growth of the lie detector in per- 


sonnel work. Commenting on this 
he says, “What is clear from all this 
is that each year tens of thousands 
of American citizens seeking ordi- 
nary jobs—and this includes pros- 
pective filling-station attendants— 
find that a condition of employment 
is that they must permit themselves 
to be strapped into a chair. And 
while in that chair they often must 
answer highly personal questions.” 

Packard noted that not only are 
the machines unreliable—three ex- 
perienced investigators told him that 
the lie detectors might at best be 70 
per cent accurate in drawing out the 


CALIFORNIA CONTRACT 
(From page 9) 


The new agreement resolves the 
dispute about the clerks’ work clause 
which has continued for the past 15 
years. From July 1, 1964, virtually 
all of the work in the store will be 
done by employees covered by the 
clerks’ contract with the exceptions 
of a few perishable items. 

The agreements apply to food di- 
vision members of Local 137, 
Bakersfield, Mel Rubin, secretary- 


treasurer; Local 324, Long Beach, 
Arthur Z. Berland, secretary-treas- 
urer; Local 770, Los Angeles, Jo- 
seph T. DeSilva, secretary-treasurer; 
Local 899, Santa Barbara, Harry 
Warren, secretary-treasurer; Local 
905, San Pedro, Ben N. Scott, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Local 1167, River- 
side, G. Raymond Butler, secretary- 
treasurer; Local 1222, San Diego, 
Phil J. Scott, secretary-treasurer; 
Local 1428, Pomona, John M. Sper- 
ry, secretary-treasurer; and Local 
1442, Santa Monica, O. I. Clampitt, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Scholarship Deadline Is Nearing 


Ya ae for the sixth annual James A. Suffridge-RCIA schol- 
arships will be accepted until July |, 1964. 

Late applications will not be considered, so eligible members or those 
whose children are eligible should obtain forms from their local union 


secretary-treasurers at once, 


Seven four-year scholarships worth $2,000 each will be granted— 
one in each organizing division of the Retail Clerks International Asso- 


ciation. 


The only requirements for applying are a 1964 high school diploma 
and continuous good standing in the RCIA for a period of one year 
for either the applicant or his or her parents. 

Apply to your local union secretary-treasurer for application forms. 
Completed blanks should be mailed to the James A. Suffridge-RCIA 
Scholarship Fund, De Sales Building, Washington, D. C. 20036. 

Grants are payable in installments of $500 at the beginning of each 
academic year. After the freshman year, satisfactory academic achieve- 
ment, as defined by the college authorities, is a prerequisite to continu- 


ing receipt of the scholarship. 


The grants may be applied to any accredited bona-fide institution 
of higher learning and to any field of study of the applicant's choice. 


truth—but that the operator bases 
many of his evaluations on responses 
to questions asked when the machine 
was not even working. These are 
reported as scientific findings. 

In one case discussed at great 
length in the book the author says 
that an applicant’s reputation with 
a prospective employer was serious- 
ly damaged “on no basis other than 
hunch based on facts already pre- 
sumably stated in Bill’s applica- 
HOD, se 

Commenting on this situation 
Packard stated, “It should be further 
noted that most if not all of the 
derogatory points he reported came 
not from anything on the polygraph 
charts but were based on facts dis- 
cussed while the machine was not 
turned on! 

“This fact alone woud lead the 
author to concur with the statement 
of Psychiatrist Joost A. M. Meer- 
loo that the lie detector is primarily 
a ‘tool for mental intimidation.’ Two 
Harvard psychologists and a gradu- 
ate student in industrial management 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who made a study of 
the polygraph as an examining tool 
reported much the same conclusion. 
The squiggles intimidate. As for the 
machine itself, these investigators 
pointed out that, though lying 
will produce physiological changes, 
‘other factors often produce physiol- 
ogical changes which are very simi- 
lar. For example there is the real 
danger that the changes which occur 
are not the result of a “feeling of 
guilt” itself, but rather of recalling 
some information, or of a shift in 
attention, or perhaps a sudden fear 
of the consequences of being pro- 
nounced guilty.’ Their report was en- 
titled ‘Don’t Trust the Lie Detec- 
tor:**: 

Packard concluded, “‘As to the 
ethics of forcing job-seekers to sub- 
mit to such a degrading experience, 
one comment seems appropriate. 
Any company that treats its future 
employees to such an indignity de- 
serves the worst from those em- 
ployees in terms of loyalty, commit- 
ment, and honesty—and probably 
will get it... .” 
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KEEPING ABREAST—Officers and staff members of Local 655, St. Louis, 
Missouri, take the qualifying examination to attend the Sales Training School 
sponsored by the local union. Standing in the rear at left is Secretary- 
Treasurer Louis Renschen. Beside him is Dewey Hiltibidal, who is in charge 
of instruction at the school. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION—Members of the first class of stu- 
dents of the Sales Training School of Local 655 practice checkout 
techniques under the watchful idea of Director Dewey Hiltibidal. 


Photos Courtesy St. Louis Labor Tribune 


ST. LOUIS LOCAL UNION SPONSORS Fe 


RETAIL SALES TRAINING SCHOOL 


FREE SCHOOL for retail store 

personnel has been established 
by Local 655 of St. Louis, Missouri. 
It offers training in all phases of re- 
tailing with special emphasis on 
checking and cashier training. 

Local Secretary-Treasurer Louis 
Renschen says that the school was 
established to further improve the 
efficiency, service potential, and 
courteous attitude of the area’s 
retail store employees. 

“Because an employer has an ever 
larger capital investment in every 
worker he hires, we want that 
worker to do the best possible job 
and try to keep the customer coming 
back as a regular customer. By help- 
ing the employer to make more 
money and expand, we will make 
more jobs for our members and also 
make it possible for them to earn 
more,” Renschen stated. 

All costs of the school are under- 
written by Local 655. There is no 
federal, state, or employer participa- 
tion in or subsidation of the pro- 
gram. 

Students are chosen for the course 
solely on the basis of ability to 
benefit from the training. A firm 
antidiscriminatory policy will be fol- 
lowed. Employers of retail sales 
workers are encouraged to send 
prospective employees to the school. 
High school and college graduates 
who are planning full-time employ- 
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ment in retail stores also were wel- 
comed. Renschen emphasized that 
there would be no obligation either 
on the part of the union or the 
students. Students would not be ex- 
pected to go to work in a union 
store, necessarily. Nor will the 
union be obligated to find trainee 
jobs, although, Renschen said, “We 
hope employers will want to call us 
when they are seeking employees.” 

Trainees will be tested for apti- 
tude and intelligence before their 
applications are accepted, but 
otherwise there are no restrictions. 

Dewey C. Hiltibidal, a former 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising for Wetterau Foods, 
Inc., has been appointed director of 
training. 

All officers and business repre- 
sentatives of Local 655 have taken 
the aptitude test for the training 
course and will enroll for instruction 
alongside the other students. 

Renschen emphasized that a good 
union leader must keep abreast of 
the newest techniques in his field. 
He noted, “Confidentially our local 
union Officials don’t want the newly 
trained graduates of the school to 
know more about the duties of a 
retail store checker-cashier than 
they do.” 

The first graduates of the sales 
training school were awarded certifi- 
cates of completion by Secretary- 


PACE SETTER—The sales training school of 
the St. Louis local union is the only one, so 
far is as known, that is entirely sponsored 
and financed by an RCIA local union. 


Treasurer Renschen on March 6. 

Commenting on their perform- 
ance Director Hiltibidal said, “I 
want to praise the class for its dilig- 
ence, sincerity, and determination to 
absorb what was a highly concen- 
trated course.” 

Hiltibidal said that a total of 33 
subjects were covered ranging from 
how to operate and service a cash 
register to how to handle suspected 
shoplifters. 

Topics covered included courtesy, 
personal appearance, figuring prices 
and change, handling children, spot- 
ting counterfeit money, dealing with 
customers who don’t have enough 
money, and employee and employer 
loyalty. 

Local 655 hopes to expand the 
program to include a practical re- 
fresher course for retail salespeople 
and an advanced course to enable 
employers to send their employees 
for retraining and additional study. 


DISCUSSION—Claude Jinkerson, secretary-treasurer of Local 648, San 
Francisco, California, responds to a question during one of the intensive 
business sessions of the National Chain Store Committee. 


NATIONAL 
CHAIN 

| STORE 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


PARTICIPANT—International Representative Richard Eiden contribute 
a point during an animated discussion of organizing techniques. 


This was followed by an examina- 
tion of conventional department 
stores and their rigid anti-union at- 
titudes. One reason for the poor ser- 
vice existing in many of these out- 
lets was disclosed when the com- 
mittee was told that Sears Roebuck 
and other companies refused to hire 
any experienced salesclerks at new 
outlets because of a fear that these 
employees might have come in con- 
tact with union ideals. 

Immediately after lunch on the 
first day of the meeting, the RCIA 
convention film ‘Democracy in 
Action” was shown. 

The presentation was introduced 
by Paul Pierce, community rela- 
tions director. 

Discussion of department store 
organizing was continued after the 
movie. 

This led into an analysis of mail 
order department stores. Vice Presi- 
dent Murray Plopper acted as mod- 
erator while committee members re- 
lated their experiences and success- 
ful approaches in this important seg- 
ment of retailing. 

The first day concluded with a 
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discussion of variety stores and the 
organizing problems peculiar to this 
industry. Jack Falk, secretary-treas- 
urer Retail Clerks District Council 
No. One, Southern Illinois, led the 
discussion of this subject. 

The following morning the com- 
prehensive discussion of all facets 
of retailing continued with an analy- 
sis of organizing in relation to Amer- 
ica’s giant supermarket industry. 
Vice President James T. House- 
wright presided over this session. 

Major attention during the session 
was devoted to the examination of 
the large unorganized regional 
chains and the situation where large 
independents are unorganized in 
an area where the national chains 
have contracts with RCIA local 
unions. 

The special situations confronting 
local unions who are actively organ- 
izing shopping centers were dis- 
cussed. This included an examina- 
tion of the NLRB’s present policy 
on unit determinations for branch 
stores. 

After this close look at individual 
segments of retailing, there was a 


Above: 
COMMITTEE MEMBER — George Leavitt, 


secretary-treasurer of Local 1460, Lake Coun- 
ty, Indiana, pooled his experience with that 
of the other committee members. 


Left above: 
HARDWORKING DELEGATES — Members 


of the National Chain Store. Committee are 


.shown in deep concentration as they listen 


to one of the discussion leaders. 


Left: 


MR. CHAIRMAN—Jack Loveall, secretary- 
treasurer of the Michigan State District 
Council of Retail Clerks, asks for the floor. 


general discussion dealing with or- 
ganizing on a broad scale. 

The “back-to-back” programs, 
which were an innovation last year, 
were reported on. More than 50 
local unions have used these pro- 
grams successfully to register net 
gains during the past year. The pres- 
ent status of the large regional pro- 
grams were also presented in detail. 

The sessions concluded with a 
comprehensive discussion of con- 
tracts offered by John Philpott, 
director of the collective bargaining 
department of the International As- 
sociation; legislation and its effects 
on organizing and negotiations, both 
present and future, conducted by 
Charles B. Lipsen, director of the 
legislative department; and current 
points of legal interest, conducted 
by General Counsel S. G. Lippman. 

Following the adjournment of the 
chain store committee meeting after 
two full days there was an additional 
work session the following morning 
with the general counsel, attended by 
all local union leaders who desired 
discussion on individual legal prob- 
lems. 
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Washington, D. C., Members 0.K. New Grocery Pact 


OOD division members of Local 

400, Washington, D. C., will be 
$530 richer over the next two years 
as a result of their latest agreement 
with the supermarket industry. 

Wages of experienced cashiers 
and grocery and produce clerks 
jumped 13.3 cents an hour, or $5.30 
a week, on March 1. Eighteen 
months from that date, on August 
29, 1965, their rates will be boosted 
another 11.1 cents an hour, or $4.45 
a week. Over the 18-month period 
the wage boosts will total $9.75 a 
week or 24.4 cents an hour. The 
two increases will increase the week- 
ly pay of experienced journeymen 
to $115.67. 

Head cashiers and grocery and 
produce managers will gain 26.3 
cents an hour, or $10.55 a week, 
over the 18-month period, to bring 
their contract minimum rate to 
$125.21 a week. 


In addition the fine contract, 
which was overwhelmingly ratified, 
contains many other improvements. 

A rewritten pension plan allows a 
maximum annuity of $130 a month 
after age 65, in addition to Social 
Security benefits. A total disability 
pension is provided after ten years 
of creditable service, with no mini- 
mum age required. For example, a 
grocery clerk who started employ- 
ment at 20 years of age and who was 
totally disabled at 30 would draw a 
pension for the rest of his life. Pro- 
vision for an early retirement at age 
55 with 15 years of service with a 
reduced pension was also negotiated. 

Election Day and Inauguration 
Day were won as holidays for the 
first time, and part-timers are guar- 
anteed four hours work on each holi- 
day during the year providing they 
qualify under the terms of the 
contract. 


Former Vice President Hansen Dies 


MOURNED—The RCIA suff a great loss 
with the death of Paul Hansen, former Sec- 
ond International Vice President, who died 
in Los Angeles the end of March. 


AUL W. HANSEN, an Interna- 

tional officer for many years, 
died in Los Angeles, California, on 
March 30. He was 55 years old. 
Until illness forced him to resign in 
November 1963 he held the post of 
Second International Vice President 
and organizing director of the South- 
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western Division. Since that time he 
had served the Southwestern Divi- 
sion in an advisory capacity. 

A tireless fighter for the rights of 
retail store employees, Brother Han- 
sen was known and loved by a 
multitude of RCIA members. His 
loss is deeply mourned. 

Born in Almont, North Dakota, 
a small town about 30 miles West of 
Bismarck, Hansen came to Southern 
California as a youth and went to 
work in the area’s budding grocery 
industry. 

Brother Hansen first became a 
member of the RCIA in August 
1936 when he joined Local 905 of 
San Pedro, California. Until he went 
into the army in 1943, he made 
significant contributions to the build- 
ing of the Retail Clerks’ movement 
in Southern California. 

Following the conclusion of his 
military service in World War II, 
he became a member of Local 770, 
Los Angeles, and in April 1947 was 
appointed an International repre- 
sentative. 

On February 28, 1949, he became 
organizing director of the North- 


An increase in paid funeral leave 
was won to give three workdays for 
all full-time employees and up to 
three calendar days for part-time 
employees. 

The health and welfare plan was 
improved to provide dental care ef- 
fective May 3, 1965. Contributions 
to the dental fund will start on May 
1 of this year. 

The contract was negotiated for 
the first time by a rank and file com- 
mittee, headed by Rex Clifford, pres- 
ident of Local 400, and unassisted 
by federal mediators or legal coun- 
sel during the negotiations. 

The agreement was reached with 
the Food Employers Labor Rela- 
tions Associates bargaining for the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Acme, Food Fair, Grand Un- 
ion, and Safeway. 

Giant Food Stores signed a com- 
parable agreement. 


western Division with headquarters 
in Seattle. He served in this post for 
more than ten years, before his trans- 
fer to the position of organizing di- 
rector of the Southwestern Division 
in October 1959. 

Brother Hansen was elected an 
International vice president in Octo- 
ber 1953 and served on the execu- 
tive board continuously until his ill- 
ness forced his resignation. 

A Lutheran, Brother Hansen was 
a member of the Masonic Lodge, 
Scottish Rite, and the Shrine. 

Expressing the grief of the Retail 
Clerks International Association at 
the untimely loss of the wisdom, 
energy, and dedication of Hansen, 
International President James A. 
Suffridge acted as honorary pall- 
bearer. 

Among the other pallbearers were 
Seventh International Vice President 
Charles J. Kelleher, who succeeded 
Brother Hansen as organizing direc- 
tor of the Northwestern Division; 
Joseph T. DeSilva, secretary-treasur- 
er, Local 770; and O. I. Clampitt, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 1442, 
Santa Monica, California. 

Brother Hansen is survived by 
his wife, Margaret, and a son, 
Robert. 
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Chain Store Committee 


Repledges Support 
Of Sears Roebuck 


Consumer Boycott 


HE National Chain Store Com- 
mittee unanimously, by standing 
vote, reaffirmed the Sears Roebuck 
consumer boycott and vowed to in- 
tensify it until its goals were at- 
tained. Committee members heard 
A. M. McLean, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 1207, Seattle, report on 
developments since the last chain 
store committee meeting in January 
1962. He told of Sears’ anti-union 
harassment in Seattle and of the 
giant company’s attempts to destroy 
the union shop. This union-busting 
policy is being carried on despite the 
fact that the entire organized de- 
partment and variety store industry, 
with the exception of Sears, has en- 
joyed stable labor relations under 
union shop conditions since 1939. 
Following McLean’s report, El- 
mer Foster, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 1116, Duluth, Minnesota, de- 
nounced Sears’ anti-union policies 
and told how these actions were 
being kept in front of the buying 
public in Duluth. A concentrated 


campaign to persuade the company’s 
customers to cancel their charge ac- 
counts has been very successful, 
Foster announced. 

Vice President Samuel J. Meyers, 
RCIA coordinator of the consumer 
boycott, paid tribute to all the in- 
dividuals and organizations that 
have helped maintain the consumer 
boycott. He particularly compli- 
mented the labor press for its role 
in keeping the issues involved in the 
consumer boycott in front of its 
readers. 

Summing up the moral issues in- 
volved in the consumer boycott, 
Vice President Murray Plopper said, 
“The courage of the labor move- 
ment’s convictions are expressed in 
this fight for union principles by the 
unions who are carrying the brunt 
of the battle against Sears. We have 
a grievance against this company 
that is a national grievance because 
certain of our people have been 
abused and misused by this corpora- 
tion.” 


He continued, “Each of us has 
a responsibility for keeping this issue 
urgent and alive in the minds of the 
labor movement and the buying 
public.” 

The consumer boycott has the 
endorsement of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

It will continue until the reason- 
able conditions laid down by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council are 
met. These are: 

1. Sears must agree to recognize 
the right of its employees to join or 
not to join a labor union, without 
interference, coercion, or restraint 
by the company or any of its em- 
ployees, representatives, or agents; 
and 

2. Sears must agree to bargain in 
good faith where the Retail Clerks 
International Association has won 
the right to represent its employees 
through the democratic processes 
outlined by the U. S. government. 


RCIA Local Finds 


Perseverance Pays 


“ATEVER give up!” That’s the ad- 

vice of Local 1167 of River- 
side, Imperial, and San Bernardino 
Counties, California. The local prac- 
tices what it preaches, too. It can 
prove that persistence pays. 

After an eight-year uphill battle, 
Local 1167 has won the right to 
represent more than 100 employees 
of 11 Smith Brothers Stores located 
in Riverside and San Bernardino 
Counties. 
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It hasn’t been an easy fight, either, 
Secretary-Treasurer G. Raymond 
Butler says. Local 1167 lost two 
elections, and brought unfair labor 
charges against the company on sev- 
eral occasions. 

The employees of Smith Brothers 
were members of a company union 
—the Employees Collective Bar- 
gaining Association. They were cov- 
ered by a shabby excuse for a con- 
tract that made each employee al- 
ways fearful of losing his job. 

But Local 1167, maintaining its 
loyalty to the employees, never 
gave up the fight. Smith’s obviously 
concentrating more on fighting the 


union than on sound merchandising 
policies, went into receivership. One 
of the community’s better employers 
—with a sounder grasp of the prin- 
ciples of retailing and a recognition 
of the value of unions—bought the 
chain. 

The result: Smith Brothers’ em- 
ployees now have the protection of 
an honorable, legal union contract 
instead of a piece of worthless paper 
written by the employer. They’ll 
enjoy the union-won benefits of job 
security, better wages and working 
conditions, because members of 
Local 1167 refused to give up until 
they had achieved their goal. 
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for the city's youngsters and their families. 


HEN people think of Louisville, fast horses, 

beautiful women, bourbon whisky, and the tunes 
of Stephen Foster immediately come to mind. But this 
popular image centered on an American version of 
wine, women, and song is woefully inadequate to de- 
scribe this favored city. 

Louisville is one of the South’s most important hubs 
of transportation and retail distribution as well as a 
manufacturing center of national importance. 

After 25 years of intensive growth Louisville has 
become the nation’s leading producer of synthetic 
rubber, paint and varnish, bourbon whisky, and base- 
ball bats. It is second in cigarettes, home appliances, 
and aluminum for home use. It is high among the 
leaders in chemicals, furniture, printing, textiles, and 
food processing. The city’s 250,000 wage earners 
have a disposable income of over $1 billion a year. 

Louisville’s current vitality and cultural vigor re- 
ceived tribute from the National Municipal League and 
“Took” magazine when the city was selected for a 
1964 All America City award. 

Louisville’s location at a strategic point on the Ohio 
River made the city a gathering place in ancient times. 
From the late 17th century on it became well known 
to Spanish missionaries, French and English explorers, 
and Scotch, Irish, and German settlers. 

By the mid-1830’s, when a canal was built around 
the falls of the Ohio River which dropped the river 
some 30 feet within a few miles, Louisville became a 
city of consequence in the expanding New Orleans 
commercial empire. 

Today McAlpine Locks and Dam have recently 
been rebuilt to accommodate the biggest river ships. 
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NATURAL HERITAGE—Louisville has one of the nation's outstanding systems of parks. 
This is Cherokee Park, 409 acres of natural woodland and winding streams, that is a haven 


This set of locks now handles as much traffic annually 
as the Gatun Lock of the Panama Canal. 

Because at least six national groups played promi- 
nent roles in the exploration, settlement, and develop- 
ment of Louisville the city has a diverse social and 
cultural background. The city has retained this cultural 
diversity of its early settlers. 

Beyond this Louisville is the center of an area with 
a rich historic and cultural heritage. On the outskirts 
of the city is Farmington, a manor house designed by 
Thomas Jefferson and built by Judge John Speed in 
1810. The home, which is now a public shrine, was 
visited by John James Audubon, the artist-naturalist, 
and by Abraham Lincoln, who was a life-long friend 
of Joshua Speed, a son of the judge. 

Not too far away is the Zachary Taylor National 
Cemetery. A monument marking the grave of the 
twelfth president dominates the reservation. The site 
overlooks Taylor’s home. 

Mammoth Cave National Park is an easy drive 
Southwest of Louisville and no visit to the area would 
be complete without a visit to this natural wonder. 

Discovered accidentally in 1799 when a hunter 
pursued a wounded bear into an opening in the ground, 
Mammoth Cave was Kentucky’s first tourist attraction. 
No sooner had its miles of passageways been partially 
explored than visitors began to flock to the site. By 
1816, it was attracting so much attention that guided 
tours were conducted through some of the passages. 

The cave was known around the world prior to the 
Civil War. In 1905, the movement to make it a na- 
tional park was started, but it was 1941 before the 
effort succeeded. 
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PROUD COMMUNITY—Officers of RCIA 
Local 445, Louisville, Kentucky, congratulate 
the city's mayor on the receipt of the All- 
American City Award. From left are Mil- 
dred Byerly, local secretary-treasurer; Lois 


Hinkle, local president; and Louisville Mayor 


Left above: 
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CROWD THRILLER — The Kentucky 
Derby—the world's most famous horse 
race—is held annually in Louisville. 


Right: 

PANORAMA—This view of Louisville 
shows five of the six bridges that 
connect the city to Indiana. 


Six different tours, ranging from an hour and a 
half to seven hours in length, are conducted through 
portions of the 150 miles of explored passageways. 

It is possible on a 120-mile round trip South of 
Louisville to sample the charm and romance of old 
Kentucky. A day’s tour to the South touches, among 
other spots, Bardstown, the picturesque old city which 
inspired Stephen Foster to compose his immortal 
“My Old Kentucky Home”; the birthplace and child- 
hood home of Abraham Lincoln; the last residence of 
General George A. Custer before he went West; and 
Fort Knox. 

All of this area is Lincoln country. Elizabethtown 
was the residence of Thomas Lincoln, the president’s 
father, as early as 1796. After the death of his first 
wife, the mother of the president, it was here that 
Thomas Lincoln came to woo and to marry Sarah 
Johnson, a widow who was to have great influence on 
young Abraham, then only nine. 

Lincoln once said that his earliest recollections were 
of Knob Creek Farm where he lived as a boy before 
moving with his family to Indiana. The road from 
Knob Creek Farm leads across the rolling hills Lincoln 
knew as a boy to Hodgenville. Three miles South of 
the town is the national historic park which has been 
established at the site of Lincoln’s birth. 

Just North of Elizabethtown is Fort Knox—one of 
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William O. Cowger. 


EXHIBIT HALL—The Kentucky Fair and Exposition 
Center is the location of the 1964 AFL-CIO Union- 
Industries Show. It is one of the finest exhibit halls. 


LANDMARK—Historic Farmington, de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson, was fre- 
quently visited by Abraham Lincoln. The 
mansion is now open to the public. 


the largest Army posts in the country. Established in 
1917, it became a fort in 1932 and now is the head- 
quarters of U. S. Army Armor as well as the nation’s 
gold bullion depository. Because of security measures 
visitors are not allowed inside the 100-foot square 
building where the gold is kept, but it can be seen from 
the highway. 

East of Louisville lies Frankfort, the state capital, 
situated within two loops of the Kentucky River. It 
was selected as the seat of state government late in 
1792 after Kentucky separated from Virginia. 

Daniel Boone and his wife are buried in the Frank- 
fort Cemetery and many points of interest connected 
with the intrepid hero are marked by “Boone Tour” 
markers. 

With a trading area of about a million people, 
retailing makes an important contribution to the 
prosperity of the city. The city’s organized store work- 
ers are represented by RCIA Local 445. Officers of 
the local union are Mildred Byerly, secretary-treasurer, 
and Lois Hinkle, president. Working closely with them 
is International Representative Nancy Von Bokern. 

Louisville is the site of the 1964 AFL-CIO Union- 
Industries Show. The RCIA booth, which is always 
a center of attraction, is certain to make many thou- 
sands of new friends for the RCIA as a result of the 
admission-free event held May 22-27. 
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The Consumer Price Index edged 
down 0.1 percentage point in Feb- 
ruary to 107.6, the first decline since 
December 1962. Labor Department 
experts attributed the drop to lower 
gas utility rates as a result of re- 
funds in some areas, lower costs for 
gasoline due to price wars in several 
major cities, and decreases in used 
car prices. These reductions were 
offset by higher costs for food, rents, 
and services. 

Labor Department spokesmen 
fear, however, that the previous 
steady upward climb will resume in 
March. 


The Canadian Consumer Price In- 
dex for January 1964 was 134.2, un- 
changed from its December level. 
However, it was still 1.7 per cent 
above the January 1963 Index of 
132.0. The price indexes for food, 
health and personal care, and to- 
bacco were unchanged between De- 
cember and January. January in- 
dexes were higher for housing, trans- 
portation, and recreation, while the 
clothing price index declined. 


National Shirt Shops, a 57-store 
men’s furnishings and sportswear 
chain, was spun off by McCrory Cor- 
poration recently. It was purchased 
by two individuals in the shirt manu- 
facturing business for a reported $5 
million price. National Shirt Shops, 
with an annual sales volume of over 
$25 million, had been purchased by 
McCrory in 1960. The new owners 
have said that there will be no 
changes in management or mer- 
chandising policies. 


Bullock’s Inc., a West Coast re- 
tailing chain, may shortly be merged 
with Federated Department Stores, 
Inc. If the merger goes through it 
will push Federated’s sales, the na- 
tion’s largest department store group, 
above the $1 billion level and would 
put Federated into the growing Cali- 


fornia market for the first time on a 
major scale. Federated would join 
such companies as Sears, Penney’s, 
Ward’s, and Woolworth in the billion 
dollar sales club. Bullock’s approx- 
imate annual sales were said to be 
about $196 million. 


Spartan Industries, operator of a 
large discount chain, reported net 
income of $2.5 million for the year 
ended February 1, contrasted with a 
loss for the previous fiscal year. 
Sales, exclusive of leased depart- 
ments, increased almost 16 per cent 
to a record $134.6 million for the 
1963 year. The company operates 
52 Spartan Discount Stores and 11 
Crank Drug Stores. 


Gamble Skogmo, Minneapolis- 
based wholesale-retail chain, re- 
ported a new sales record in 1963 
and a sharp rise of 59 per cent in in- 
come from operations. Net sales, in- 
cluding leased departments, were 
$246.8 million, an increase of 13 
per cent over the comparable 1962 
figure. Gamble operates 19 Tempo 
Discount Stores. An additional 26 
are scheduled to be opened during 
1964. 


The Kroger Company’s sales and 
earnings for the first ten weeks in 
1964 were reported to be running 
ahead of a year earlier, according to 
J. E. Davis, company president. 
Preliminary sales figures were said 
to be $434.5 million, up 12 per 
cent from the 1963 pace. Davis in- 
dicated that 7 per cent of the in- 
crease was accounted for by the 
added volume of the company’s 
Market Basket stores, a West Coast 
chain acquired last September. Five 
per cent of the balance derived from 
the Kroger division and about one 
per cent from the company’s drug 
store units. Market Basket now op- 
erates 58 retail outlets in the South- 
ern California area. 


Red Owl Stores reported record 
earnings in the fiscal year ended 
February 29, despite a slight decline 
in sales occasioned by the sale in 
March 1963 of 11 stores in the Chi- 
cago area to the National Tea Co. 
In the current year the company 
anticipates a 5 to 7 per cent in- 
crease in sales and at least that much 
in earnings, according to J. A. Wat- 
son, president. Plans for opening 19 
new grocery outlets, two Snyder’s 
Drug Stores and a Family Center 
are under way. Red Owl currently 
operates 179 grocery stores and sup- 
plies 300 franchise stores in the up- 
per Mid West; it also operates 25 
drug stores and two family discount 
centers. 


Grayson-Robinson Co., reported a 
profit increase of 17 per cent during 
December 1963 over December 
1962 despite the operation of 45 
fewer units than a year ago. This 
was achieved even though the sales 
figure declined somewhat. It thus 
appears that the company is begin- 
ning to recover from the difficulties it 
suffered a few years ago. Grayson- 
Robinson now operates 150 women’s 
and children’s apparel stores and 
32 leased discount apparel opera- 
tions. 


King Department Stores, head- 
quartered in Massachusetts, reported 
sales of $54.5 million for the nine 
months ended October 31, com- 
pared with sales of $41.5 million for 
the same period the previous year. 
Net profits were up from $808,000 
to $868,000 for 1963. During the 
year eight new stores were opened 
bringing the chain total to 32 units. 
The company expects the upward 
trend in earnings and sales to con- 
tinue in its last quarter. 


John’s Bargain Stores reported 
that sales and earnings reached new 
highs for 1963. Sales rose to $45.7 
million, compared with $40.2 mil- 
lion in 1962. Net income rose to $1 
million in 1963, compared with ap- 
proximately $950,000 in the previ- 
ous year. The year ended with 285 
John’s Bargain Stores in operation. 
This compares with 222 stores at 
the close of 1962, representing an 
increase of 63 units during the past 
year. 
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HOW 

TO MAKE 
YOUR 
CLOTHES 
LAST 
LONGER 


ts Gast can spend a fortune on 
clothes and never have a thing 
to wear, or spend a minimum and 
always look well groomed. Good 
grooming doesn’t depend on your 
pocketbook—it depends on your 
knowledge of how to make your 
clothes last longer. (And making 
your clothes last longer means that 
you can afford the little fashion ac- 
cessories that are sugar and spice to 
a wardrobe.) 

How to do it? Keep your clothes 
clean! Dirt and perspiration are your 
worst enemies. They can weaken 
and discolor fabric, spoil its shape, 
and attract moths and insects. So 
the first rule for making garments 
last longer is to wash or dryclean 
them often; never allow them to go 
soiled from season to season. 

Always read labels carefully. Be 
sure a fabric is washable before put- 
ting it in the washing machine. Even 
then, it’s often wise to wash the 
garments in the machine for five to 
ten minutes and retrieve them to 
finish the rinsing by hand. If dresses 
are not allowed to become too dirty 
or stained, they seldom need to go 
through a complete cycle in the 
washing machine. 

If you use a dryer, use it with 
care. Many fabrics should drip dry. 
Others may be dried in the dryer 
and taken out before they are com- 
pletely dry. Hang garments carefully, 
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smoothing collars and straightening 
seams. 

Many women find that it pays to 
have their dressy cottons and linens 
dry-cleaned. And it never hurts to 
point out spots and stains to your 
drycleaner, indicating what caused 
them. It is also a good idea to indi- 
cate what your fabric is. With cot- 
ton and rayon masquerading as silk, 
and silk as linen, it isn’t always easy 
for your cleaner to know which is 
which. 

If you are using a drycleaning 
machine, you should remove or 
treat “sugar” spots—particularly 
candy, ice cream, cola and other 
sugary goods—before putting your 
clothes in the machine. When you 
do not know the nature of a spot, 
sponge it gently first with warm 
water and a mild detergent solution 
on the off chance that it is a sugar- 
type stain. 

Do not attempt to dryclean plastic 
fabrics, and clean suedes only if the 
machine uses a new solvent, “Val- 
clean,” which has been developed to 
do the job. 

Your good clothes will last much 
longer if you take them off while 
you are lounging around the house. 
Hang them up, preferably on shaped 
wooden or plastic hangers, and al- 
low to air before returning them to 
the closet. Hang skirts and slacks on 
special hangers so that they do not 


crease. Keep clothes in a cool, dry, 
airy place, and never hang in a 
closet while wet. 

Brush dust and lint from clothes 
frequently, always brushing in the di- 
rection of the nap. Adhesive type 
roller lint pick-ups are almost indis- 
pensable for removing lint from 
black and dark colors. 

It is wise to alternate the gar- 
ments you wear to give clothes a 
chance to get rid of wrinkles and 
return to the shape built into them. 
That keeps their crisp, new look 
much longer. 

And don’t wear the same pair of 
shoes every day and all day long. 
Give them a chance to air out. Shoe 
trees will help them retain their 
shape. If you don’t have shoe trees, 
stuff with tissue paper. 

Frequent coats of polish followed 
by a good buffing will help prolong 
the life of shoes. Inexpensive leath- 
ers especially need the nourishment 
of wax, so if you can’t spend a lot 
for shoes take extra care of them. 

These bits of advice seem to indi- 
cate additional time and attention. 
But your better appearance and the 
money you save will well repay your 
efforts. 
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District Council No. One Holds 75th Convention 


GALA GATHERING—Members of Local 219's entertainment committee are shown with 


International officers and District Council officials at the recent convention of Retail Clerks 
District Council No. One. Seated from left are Elmer Neff, Local 219 trustee; Sam Wen- 
grow and James Stewart, International representatives from District One; Robert Cadwell, 
assistant to McGrath; William A. McGrath, Central Division organizing director; Murray 
Plopper, second International vice president; Robert Schreier, Council vice president; and 
Aurby M. Falk, Council secretary-treasurer. Standing are, from left, John Buss and Lester 
Krupp, entertainment committee; Everett Jones, Council executive board; Ray Weier, en- 
tertainment committee; Hetty Sheppard, Council executive board; Evelyn Thebus and Edna 
Imming, entertainment committee; Frieda Wood, Local 219 treasurer; Wilma Willmann, 
Local 219 guide; Ed Caumiant, Local 219 president; Viola Krupp, Local 219 recording sec- 
retary; Archie Wottowa, entertainment committee; Veloise Zeller, Council executive board; 
Wayne Renth, Local 219 secretary; Jane McNussen, Council recording secretary, and Ray 
Haggard, Council president. Photo courtesy Illinois Labor Tribune. 


MORE than 200 delegates and 
guests attended the 75th con- 
vention of Retail Clerks District 
Council No. 1, Southern Illinois. 
Ray Haggard—president of the 
council and secretary-treasurer of 
Local 149, Wood River—presided at 
the all-day event, held in Belleville. 

Belleville Mayor Charles E. Nich- 
ols welcomed the group to the city, 
and Circuit Judge James W. Gray 
delivered an informative address 
about the origin, philosophic back- 
ground, and flexibility to change of 
the U. S. Constitution. 

Principal speaker was Internation- 
al Vice President Murray Plopper, 
executive assistant to President 
James Suffridge. In his remarks he 
stressed the need for the proper pre- 
paration for effective negotiations. 
Reviewing the course of negotiations 
during the past 18 months, Plopper 
advocated the establishment of a 
“peace fund” prior to the expiration 
of a contract. He noted that many 
local unions voted double dues for 
this period, and if they are not need- 
ed to finance economic sanctions to 
secure honorable contracts, they are 
credited as dues paid in advance. 

“Going hand in hand with effec- 
tive representation of RCIA mem- 
bers is an everyday, continuing need 
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to bring to unorganized retail store 
employees the benefits we have al- 
ready obtained for our current mem- 
bers,” Plopper said. 

In conclusion he noted, “This is 
double insurance. It protects fair 
employers from the competition of 
store owners who exploit their em- 
ployees. And it protects union-won 
standards against the competition of 
these workers who are being paid 
less than their services are worth.” 

William McGrath, organizing di- 
rector of the Central Division, also 
spoke to the convention delegates. 
He emphasized the advantages of 
strengthened RCIA local unions and 
outlined future organizing projects 
within the area of the district coun- 
cil. 

Council Secretary-Treasurer Jack 
Falk and Council Organizers James 
Stewart and Sam Wengrow reported 
on their past year’s activities and 
gave a resume of continuing projects. 

Robert Cadwell, assistant organ- 
izing director of the Central Divi- 
sion, also spoke briefly on the bene- 
fits that flow from militant and well- 
directed local unions. 

A festive dinner dance was held 
the Saturday night before the all-day 
convention, with Local 219, Belle- 
ville, playing host to the affair. 


AROUND 
THE 
WORLD 


Mrs. Ann Sutter, a member of 
Local 648, San Francisco, has re- 
cently completed a 55-day tour of 
the United States as an escort of- 
ficer of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. She acted as guide for a 
Japanese women’s trade union team 
visiting the U. S. for the first time 
under a Japanese Cultural Exchange 
Program. 

Mrs. Sutter actually acted as a 
reciprocal hostess to these Japanese 
women trade unionists since she had 
been one of two American trade 
unionists who visited Japan and met 
with many of the Japanese trade 
union leaders under the same ex- 
change program in October and No- 
vember of last year. 


Carlos E. Arevalo, editor of the 
IFCCTE Inter-American Bulletin in 
Lima, Peru, has been a recent visi- 
tor to RCIA headquarters. He is 
one of a group of a Peruvian labor 
journalist visiting the United States 
under the sponsorship of the Agency 
for International Development and 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Arevalo has been in charge of pub- 
licity and publications for the Inter- 
American office of the IFCCTE 
since it was established in Lima in 
December 1959. Through his tal- 
ents and efforts this Inter-American 
labor publication has been recog- 
nized as one of the best labor news- 
papers published in this hemisphere. 


Paul Barrette—a member of Lo- 
cal 324, Long Beach, California— 
has been requested by AFL-CIO 
President Meany to represent the 
AFL-CIO at the Mali International 
Trade Fair this month. Barrette, 
who was recently appointed IFCCTE 
representative for West Africa, will 
go to Mali while en route to Lagos, 
Nigeria, where he will open the first 
African Regional Office for the 
IFCCTE. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Sa a Cd 


ACROSS 


. A maxim 
. Evergreen tree 
. Form of 


witchcraft 


. Dwelling 


Semester 


. Fanciful 
. Snare 
. Dialect variant 


of ‘“‘new”’ 


. Goddess 


of Earth 


. Behold! 
. Five-dollar 


bill (slang) 


. Barnyard fowl 
. Main course 


of meal 


. Stone chest 
. In what 


manner 


. Floor covering 
. Stick weapon 
. The west wind 
. Limb 

. Spread grass 


to dry 


. Hawaiian bird 
. Rough lava 

. Successful play 
. Ghana’s 


neighbor 


. American 


lizard 


. Musical study 
. Razor-billed 


auk 


. Inactive 
. Dispatches 
. Outlets 
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Mark with 
blotches 
King of 
fairyland 
Japanese 
monastery 
Pound down, 
as sand 


. Cry of delight 


A church law 
Spanish river 
Female deer 


. Maxims 
. Soften in 


resolution 


. Unicorn fish 
. Not many 

. Tall 

. Ruffian 

. Steal 

. Drinking 


vessel 


. Primary color 
. Miners’ staked 


lands 
of 


Nations 
. Greek letter 
. Milk-food 
. Perches, 


as hens 


. Prongs 
. Firm 
. Actor: 


Franchot 


. Unfold 
. Flower 


container 


. Roman 4 
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WORDS, WIT AND WISDOM 


WANT TO ADD some interesting words to your vocabulary? 
Below you will find ten words, each followed by three lettered 
words or phrases. Try to match each word with the lettered 
terms of nearly the same meaning. Check your answers below. 
If you have fewer than eight right, better look up the words 
you missed. 


lrascible: (a) homely. . . (b) causing itching .. . (c) easily 
driven to wrath... 

Magnanimous: (a) acting the big shot . . . (b) overwhelm- 
ingly important . . . (c) of high principles . . . 

Palatable: (a) artist's paint board . .. (b) tasty . . . (c} 
digestible ... ’ 
Regurgitate: (a) cause to surge back... (b) burp... 
(c) utter platitudes ... 

Flotsam: (a) junk . . . (b) floating wreckage . . . (c) sunken 
cargo... 

Floret: (a) tiny flower... (b) perfume .. . (c) instrument 
for transplanting buds .. . 

Iconoclastic: (a) stupid . . . (b) brilliant . . . (c) breaking 
with tradition... 

Magnet: (a) device to attract iron . . . (b) big business- 
man... (c) cheer leader... 

Cordial: (a) depressing to the heart... (b) suave... 
(c) genial... 

Gossamer: (a) cobweblike .. . (b) chit-chat . . . (c) of 
spun moonlight .. . 


FUN WITH WORDS 


. SSR Zeeaee 
. JZ Ae 
URGE is Oe 
. JZ@ZRaREZaae 
> SSR 7a 


BELOW YOU WILL FIND a list of ten words. You’ll also 
find another list of words similar in meaning to those in the 
first list. Try to pair each numbered word with the word closest 
in meaning to it in the lettered list. Thus, if 1 means nearly 
the same thing as D, the answer is 1-D. 


LE | We| | VA 2 Langu ®. Negligent 
at eee 3. Lambent C. Scrawny 
7 V/N// 4 34 4.L d D. Lawful 

one7088770m A es 
2 ZZ DA, 6. Lank F, Transitory 
J JBne? 2a a Lie ci 
lA | ea 9. Evanescent . Droll 

Mt bel eae ko dS 10. Lax J. Spiritless 


(Crossword Puzzle answers on page 23) 


(Word game answers on page 27) (Copyright © 1964, by William Morris) 
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Pension Plans Will Grow Rapidly in Next Two Decades 


B* 1980, the number of people 
in the United States covered by 
private pension plans is expected to 
be nearly double the number covered 
in 1960, and the financial assets of 
these plans will be five times as 
great. 

The 1980 estimates project private 
pension plan coverage of 41.7 mil- 
lion workers, and there will be 6.6 
million dependents receiving pension 
benefits. The assets of the plans at 
that time are expected to exceed 
$234 billion. 

State and local plans will benefit 
another 7.0 million workers, and 
their beneficiaries will total 1.3 mil- 
lion. Assets of these plans will total 
$84.7 billion in 1980. 

Retirement plans build up their 
reserves gradually, but by 1980 
many will have accumulated all or 
most of the financial resources they 
need for a backlog. 

The estimates are furnished by 
the non-governmental agency, The 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 

A large majority of these workers 
and their dependents will also re- 
ceive retirement benefits from Social 
Security. 

This simultaneous expansion of 
Social Security and of private pen- 
sion plans will effect a change in 
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income distribution in the years 
ahead. 

As more people reach retirement 
age, pension payments will give a 
relatively greater share of the na- 
tional income to the older worker 
and a relatively smaller one to the 
younger. 

There is a lag between the intro- 
duction of a pension plan and the 
receipt of benefits through retire- 
ment, of course. 

Accordingly, the number of bene- 
ficiaries (persons actually receiving 
pensions) does not rise as rapidly as 
does the number of persons covered 
by the plans. This gap will gradual- 
ly narrow. Today 15 per cent of 
people over 65 receive annuities 
from private pension plans. By 1980 
the figure is expected to be over 30 
per cent. 

Pension funds are also important 
in the nation’s money market. In- 
vestment by pension funds of all 
sorts is now bringing $7.5 billion a 
year into the capital market. This is 
possible because more money is now 
being put aside for active workers 
than is being paid out to retired 
workers, and also because new plans 
are being set up. 

Assets of private plans in 1960 
were equal to $2,300 a worker. This 
will rise in 1980 to $5,600. 


© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“I’m worried about Horace - his power 
mower came back without him!” 
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an 
how it 
benefits 


you 


Q: I am writing to ask about my 
dad’s social security. My mother received 
a lump sum death payment at his death 
and no further benefits, since my mother 
was receiving her own benefits. Is she 
entitled to any other benefits on my fath- 
er’s account? 

A: A widow receives the greater of 
the two benefits—her own, or 82! 
per cent of her husband’s rate. Since 
her benefit was greater, no further 
benefits are payable to your mother on 
your father’s account. 

Q: Where do I write to find out if I 
have enough quarters to be insured under 
social security? 

A: Write to Social Security Admin- 
istration, P. O. Box 57, Baltimore, Md. 
State your name, date of birth, and 
your social security number. 

Q: If a man dies leaving a widow and 
child under 18, how long can the widow 
and child receive social security bene- 
fits? Also, I was born September 8, 1910, 
and worked from July 1943 through 
August 1945. How many quarters do I 
have and how many do I need? 

A: The widow and child would re- 
ceive benefits until the child becomes 
18; then the widow’s benefits stop until 
she becomes 62. Based on the dates 
of your employment, you have ten 
quarters of coverage and you need 21 
quarters to be insured under social 
security. 

Q: I was born October 10, 1928, and I 
worked a few months when I was 14 
years old, a couple of months when I was 
16, and then from August 1946 until 
May 1953. If I never again earn a salary, 
will I be eligible for social security bene- 
fits and if so, how much? 

A: You will need 39 quarters at age 
62. Ask your local office for Form 
7004. If you mail that form you will 
find out the exact number of quarters 
you have to your credit. 

Q: How much less social security 
would I have to take if I took my retire- 
ment at 62 instead of 65, providing I have 
paid in my full amount? 

A: Approximately 20 per cent less. 

Q: My sister-in-law passed away last 
week. Her husband survives with seven 
children, ages two to 18 years. She was 
42 years old. Will the children be en- 
titled to benefits on her account? She had 
worked under social security. 

A: Yes, all children under age 18 or 
children disabled before age 18 will 
receive benefits provided they were 
dependent on their mother. This pro- 
vision should be discussed with the 
local social security office. 


RETAIL CLERKS ADVOCATE 


LaSalle County and Vicinity, Iil., 
Local 254—Employees of Vic’s Dis- 
count Stores in LaSalle and Streator 
have selected Local 254 as their col- 
lective bargaining agent and a first 
contract has been ratified. The initial 
agreement provides pay increases of 
12 cents an hour and the standard 
extra benefits enjoyed by other mem- 
bers of the RCIA in the area. 


Long Beach, Calif., Local 324— 
Over $22,000 in supplementary bene- 
fits were paid to members of Local 
324 in one recent month. In addition 
the RCIA local union’s claims depart- 
ment processed 15 workmen’s com- 
pensation cases, collecting a total of 
$23,425.07 for its members. 

Other benefits received by the mem- 
bers totalled $154,779.97 in payments 
from the various trust funds for medi- 
cal, hospital, dental, and psychiatric 
care. 

Local 324’s grievance department 
processed 51 claims during the same 
month to collect a total of $2,121.87. 


Tacoma, Wash., Local 367—A. N. 
Barber, president of Local 367, has 
been elected president of the Tacoma 
branch of the Western Washington 
Chapter of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matic Foundation. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Local 396—Em- 
ployees of Randall’s Foodarama have 
voted for representation by Local 396 
in an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Presi- 
dent James Hall announces. After 
certification, negotiations for a first 
agreement will begin. All the major 
food retailers in Dubuque have con- 
tracts with Local 396. 


Washington, D. C., Local 400— 
The local union has been successful 
in winning an NLRB election to re- 
present employees of Safeway in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. The 
unit consists of approximately 300 
employees. 

The Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council has voted unanimously 
to place GEM International Stores in 
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BON VOYAGE—Officers and members of iaaal 1453, Joliet, Illinois, bid farewell to former 


Secretary-Treasurer W. D. Stack prior to his leaving for Japan to take a post with the Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees. From left, seated, 
at the affair were Francis Jackson, trustee; Raymond Pavnica, organizing representative; 
David Massey, trustee; and Stack and his wife. Standing in the same order are John Lu- 
singer, trustee; Nancy Biddle, executive board member; Jessie Drew, recording secretary; 
John Hawkins, president; and Mary Swanson, executive board member. 


the metropolitan Washington area on 
the “Do Not Patronize” list. The coun- 
cil stated that the company has abso- 
lutely refused their employees the right 
to organize, resorting to coercion and 
intimidation to deprive them of their 
legal rights. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Local 444— 
Michael Burtak, vice president of 
Local 444, has been named secretary 
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of the Milwaukee AFL-CIO Business 
Representatives Luncheon Club. 

A pension plan negotiated by Local 
444 provides a monthly income of up 
to $100 for life after 65 years of age 
and 20 years of service, in addition to 
Social Security. Disability benefits are 
also provided. 


Chicago, Ill., Local 505—Officers 
of Local 505 serving the current two- 
year term are Agnes Mikos, president; 
Mary McCorry, first vice president; 
Geraldine Cantu, second vice presi- 
dent; Betty Argyropoulos, secretary- 
treasurer; Rina Brink, recording sec- 
retary; Gertrude Wandell, guardian; 
Ella Wilson, ADVOCATE reporter; and 
Ann Brawner, Alice Kramer, and Ann 
Shockey, trustees. 


Sacramento, Calif., Local 588— 
Bert Hocking, a business representa- 
tive of Local 588 for the past 21 years, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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CARLSBAD, NEW MEXIiCO—These two checks were 
collected for members of Local 462 by Secretary-Treasurer 
Don R. Miehls. At left, a photostat of a back pay check 
for B. L. Fletcher in the amount of $289.08 is shown. 
This compensates him for overtime worked but not paid 
for during a new store opening. Below is the facsimile 
of a draft for $210.69 in favor of A. H. Stanton. He 
was repaid for hours lost because his employer violated 
the seniority provisions of the working agreement. 


DENVER, COLORADO — Lila 
Caldwell, a member of Local 
7, is wealthier by the amount 
of $1,021.35 as a result of her 
membership in the RCIA. Her 
local union collected a gross 
settlement of $2,347.08, less unemployment benefits, from her em- 
ployer for full back pay following an unfair discharge. She was 
also awarded full seniority and all fringe benefits by the arbitrator. 
Above, Sister Caldwell is shown receiving her check from Nick 
DeJulio, director of organization of Local 7. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—These new mem- 
bers of Local 782, Kansas City, Missouri, 
proudly pose with the RCIA store card. 
And no wonder they're proud. Their first 
contract with their employer, the Maple 
Hill Food Fest Store, resulted in pay in- 
creases of as much as 57 cents an hour. 
Pictured from left are Wilma Carroll, Donald 
Schneider, Arnold DeWayne Skaggs, Vernon 
Mandele, Dennis Boettcher, John Nausser, 


Bill Cone, Betty LeBow, Wendell Ubber, and 
Laura Hoffman, 
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COMPETITI 


ON—Shown above is a partial view of the crowd ap- 


prehensive examination which will be one factor consider 


od in the 


plying for the 1964 college scholarships awarded by Local 324, 
Long Beach, California. The students are signing up for the com- 


awarding of the scholarships. This year the RCIA local union is 


awarding 21 grants worth a total of $7,500. 


Long Beach, California, Local Union Increases Scholarship Grants to $7,500 


CIA Local 324 of Long Beach, California, will 

expand its college scholarship program to include 
21 awards totaling $7,500 for the 1964-65 academic 
year. 

The program, inaugurated in 1962, has awarded 
$5,000 to 14 students during each of the past two 
years. It is being enlarged this year “because the mem- 
bers of Local 324 believe this is one of the most im- 
portant investments we can make in the future of our 
community and our country,” Secretary-Treasurer Ar- 
thur Z. Berland said. 

The 21 scholarships will go to Local 324 members 


or their sons, daughters, or spouses. Selection of those 
to receive the financial grants will be made entirely 
by a scholarship committee composed of leading citi- 
zens. 

This year Local 324 will award one postgraduate 
scholarship of $750; two undergraduate grants of $750 
each; three undergraduate grants of $500 each; and 
15 undergraduate grants of $250 each, Berland said. 

A comprehensive competitive examination, grade 
records, personal recommendations, and other factors 
will be considered by the committee in selecting this 
year’s winners. 


LOCAL UNION NEWS 


(From page 23) 


has retired. He had been a member of 
the RCIA for 27 years. 


Akron, Ohio, Local 698—Two in- 
dependent grocery chains have signed 
agreements with Local 698. The com- 
panies — Big D and Co-op — have 
agreed to the terms of the contracts 
previously negotiated with the national 
chains and which was reported in last 
month’s ADVOCATE. 

The three-year agreements raise pay 
rates 40 cents an hour, and provide 
a number of other improvements over 
the previous working agreement. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Local 770— 


Members of the general sales division 
of Local 770 are benefiting by an im- 
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provement in their health and welfare 
plan. Under the expansion, members 
of Local 770 working in general mer- 
chandise stores are eligible for supple- 
mentary disability benefits. 


Kansas City, Mo., and Vicinity, Lo- 
cal 782—Katz and Parkview drug 
chains have signed new contracts with 
Local 782, Secretary-Treasurer Harry 
Hess announces. He says, “Wage in- 
creases on the actual contractual 
brackets for the first year average 13 
cents per hour, over the previous con- 
tract, for all clerks, and 47 cents for 
the pharmacists.” 

In Warrensburg, Missouri, em- 
ployees of the Bi-Lo Market voted to 
accept the terms of the agreement 
negotiated by Local 782, and members 
employed in Gayhart IGA Market 
ratified an identical contract. 

A three-year agreement was reached 


with the Odessa U. S. Market in 
Odessa, Missouri, providing pay in- 
creases and other benefits. The em- 
ployees of the store become the first 
group outside of the greater Kansas 
City trade area to be included in the 
joint health and welfare trust of 
Local 782. 


Worcester, Mass., Local 826—The 
local union mourns the death of two 
executive board members who died 
within a week of each other. Romeo 
Robichaud, who died March 9, had 
served as trustee of Local 826 for 
four years; and Mrs. Catherine Braz- 
eau, who died on March 14, was a 
charter member of the local union 
and had served as recording secretary 
and trustee for the past 19 years. 

Secretary-Treasurer Ray Stevens 
said, “The local union has suffered a 

(Please turn page) 
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COME TO THE FAIR—New York City Mayor Wagner is prevented an oversize ticket to 


| e 


the Tenth Empire State Labor-Management Exhibit by a delegation of local labor leaders. 
At the presentation ceremony, from left, were Harry Avrutin, secretary of the New York 
Label Trades Department; Joseph Tuvim of the ILGWU; Mayor Wagner; Charles J. Gar- 
rahan, Shirt and Leisurewear Workers Joint Board; Edward Panarello, business representative, 
Retail Clerks Union Local 888; Charles Rizzuto, Beauty Culturists Local 17A; and George 
J. Troy, representing New York Building Service Council No. II. 


Houston Member Named 
Texas Checker of Year 


Local 455, Houston, Texas, and an employee 
of Henke & Pillot stores of the Kroger Com- 
pany, has been named "Texas Checker of the 
Year" in the competition sponsored by the 
Super Market Institute and the National 
Cash Register Company. In addition to a 
number of gifts, she will participate in one 
of the regional events for a chance at the 
International Checker of the Year Award. 
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LOCAL UNION NEWS 


(From page 25) 


great loss with the passing of two of 
our most loyal and energetic board 
members.” 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 880—By an 
overwhelming majority, members of 
the local union have approved the 
terms of a new contract with the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. The 
agreement is in general outline virtu- 
ally identical to the settlement reached 
with the Cleveland Food Industry 
Committee, and provides wage in- 
creases retroactive to September 29, 
1963, an an employer contribution of 
eight cents an hour into a pension 
fund. 


Santa Barbara and Ventura Coun- 
ties, Calif., Local 899—The new 
Thrifty Drug Store in Ventura has 
signed a contract with Local 899 and 
its employees are enjoying the bene- 
nefits and protections of the standard 
industry drug agreement. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Local 1086— 
For the first time, Local 1086 held 
a social after the regular monthly 
membership meeting. Refreshments 
and dancing following the meeting 
made it possible for members to be- 
come better acquainted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 1099—A 
first contract has been signed with 
the Ontario Discount Stores in the 
greater Cincinnati area. The agree- 
ment provides for wage rates up to 
$1.70 an hour and a number of other 
benefits including an employer-paid 
health and welfare plan, funeral pay, 
jury pay, leaves of absence, vacations, 
and paid holidays. 

A first contract has also been signed 
with the Ontario Food Stores, Local 
President C. P. Questa announces. 
This agreement provides wage rates 
of up to $3.35 an hour for head clerks. 
Other features are night premium 
pay, vacations, holiday pay, health and 
welfare protection and sick leave, and 
a number of other benefits. Wage rates 
for part-timers are the same as for 
full-time employees. 


Duluth, Minn., Local 1116—The 
local union has won representation 
elections for three outlets of Farmer’s 
Markets. The newest members of the 
RCIA local union are employed at the 
company’s stores in Rice Lake, Chetek, 
and Barron, Wisconsin. 


Richmond, Calif., Local 1179— 
Claar Chevrolet has recognized Local 
1179 as collective bargaining agent 
for its automobile salesmen. The recog- 
nition followed a short picketing of 
the establishment. The one-year con- 
tract is retroactive to January 1, and 
provides for improvements in com- 
missions, draw, and vacations, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer William Roddick re- 
ported. 


Spokane, Wash., Local 1439—Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Dannie O’Brien pre- 
sented four members with 15-year 
membership pins at the last meeting. 
Those honored were Luigi Gallo, Irene 
Vendramin, Eugene Leonetti, and 
Maria Speare. 

The local union is on its way to 
concluding the first drug agreement in 
the Spokane area following the win- 
ning of an election at Skagg’s Payless 
Drug Stores. 


Joliet, Ill., Local 1453—Tom Coz- 
zoni has been elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of secretary-treasurer of 
Local 1453. The post became vacant 
when W. D. Stack was chosen to head 
the Tokyo office of the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical 
and Technical Employees. Cozzoni 
started with a flourish, when, as one 
of the first official duties, he collected 
a back pay settlement for member 
Howard Mann in the amount of 
$235.34. 


RETAIL CLERKS ADVOCATE 


Current Officers and Staff of Local 401, Edmonton, 


Per 


LOCAL LEADERS—The Executive Board and 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, are shown in the local union's office. 
From left, seated, are Iris Berezanski, Advocate reporter; Mildred 
George, trustee; Dave Erickson, business agent; Frances Delainey, 
recorder; Arthur Sevigny, president; Charles Callow, first vice 
president; Ed Thiede, trustee; J. Dionne, executive board member; 
and Bill Johnstone, executive board member. Standing in the same 
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order are Barry Bailey, organizer; Zenon Sharaward, executive board 
member; Hank Halstead, second vice president; Eric Dearden, 
executive board member; Elias Palichuk, guardian; George Foster, 
executive board member; Doug Hart, trustee; Karsten Stangeland, 
executive board member; Ad Willems, executive board member; 
Urban Plamondon, executive board member; Lval Schemerhorn, 
executive board member; and Dennis Curran, secretary-treasurer. 


Alberta, Canada 


I 


Quad Cities and Vicinity, Iowa and 
Il., Local 1470—Marijorie V. Bender, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 1470, has 
been elected recording secretary of the 
Quad City Federation of Labor. 

Employees of Thriftown in Moline, 
Illinois, have voted for representation 
by Local 1470 in an election conduc- 
ted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Thriftown is the general mer- 
chandise branch of Kroger, and the 
outlet in Moline is the first opened in 
the Mid West. 

In another NLRB-conducted elec- 
tion, employees of the National Tea 
Company in Clinton, Iowa, voted by 
an overwhelming margin for Local 
1470 as their collective bargaining rep- 
resentative. This is the first unit organ- 
ized in the Iowa city by the RCIA 
local union. 


Blue Island, Ill., and Vicinity, Local 
1504—Lou Bales, business representa- 
tive of Local 1504, was recently in- 
stalled as secretary-treasurer of the 
Kankakee Federation of Labor. Bro- 
ther Bales has been on the staff of 
Local 1504 for about three-and-a-half 
years, and has been a delegate to the 
city body for the period. 
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Chicago, Ill., Local 1550—Morris 
Wishnick has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of Local 1550 to succeed 
Victor Reysa, who retired in Decem- 
ber. He had been previously president, 
and recently has been serving as acting 
secretary-treasurer. Nominated with 
him, without opposition, to fill unex- 
pired terms were Curtis Thompson, 
president; Charles Brady, first vice 
president; Clarence Cook, guide; and 


Answers to Word Game 


Words, Wit and Wisdom 
1-C (ih-RASS-ih-b’1) 
2-C (mag-NAM-ih-mus) 
3-B (PAL-at-uh-b’l) 
4-A (reh-GER-jih-tayt) 
5-B (FLOT-sum) 
6-A (flor-ET) 


7-C (eye-kon-uh-KLASS-tik) 
8-A (MAG-nit) 

9-C (KORD-yul) 

10-A (GOSS-ih-mer) 


Fun With Words 
1-G; 2-J; 3-E; 4-A; 5-H; 6-C; 
7-I; 8-D; 9-F; 10-B. 


William McAlister, ADVOCATE fre- 
porter. 

Officers serving regular terms are 
Nathan Friedman, second vice presi- 
dent; Carol Clayes, recording secre- 
tary; Robert Esser, guard; and Chris- 
tine LaMuth, Robert Johnson, and 


Clifford Anthoney, trustees. 


Green Bay, Wis., Local 1652—The 
local union has been selected by em- 
ployees of the Robert Hall store in 
Green Bay as their collective bargain- 
ing agent, Secretary-Treasurer Rose 
Trudeau reports. Subsequent to the 
National Labor Relations Board ballot- 
ing, the employees of the store voted 
for a union shop clause in their con- 
tract, in a separate election required by 
Wisconsin state law. Both tallies were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the union. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 1680 
—Employees of the Safeway Store in 
Norman, Oklahoma, have voted for 
representation by the RCIA local un- 
ion. Negotiations for a first contract 
have begun, and the employees of the 
store are looking forward to receiving 
the benefits and protections of an 
RCIA contract, 
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Secretary of Chicago Demonstrators Local Union Retires 


ea sige 


BURDEN TRANSFERRED—Betty Argyropoulos, secretary-treasurer of RCIA Local 505, Chi- 


cago, Illinois, presents a life membership card in the Retail Clerks International Association 
to Theresa Ultsch, who was honored on her retirement as secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Pennsylvania's Price Fixing Law Voided by State Court 


ENNSYLVANIA’S fair trade 

law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the State Supreme 
Court. 

In the majority decision Justice 
Eagen said, “Price regulatory power 
vests only in the elected legislative 
body. It may, in limited ways, be 
delegated to other responsible gov- 
ernmental agencies, such as public 
service or utility commissions. How- 
ever, it may not be delgated to pri- 
vate persons. 

“The vesting of a discretionary 
regulatory power over prices, rates, 
or wages in private persons violates 
the essential concept of a demo- 
cratic society and is constitutionally 
invalid.” 

The justice said that when price 
regulation is delegated to a govern- 
mental agency constitutional pro- 
cedures are mandatory but in the 
Pennsylvania Fair Trade Act these 
protective procedures were com- 
pletely absent. This gives the retailer 
and the buyer no recourse. 

He concluded, “The producer en- 
joys the unbridled power to stipulate 
the price he pleases, and at that 
price the retailer must sell and the 
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buyer must buy. In this respect the 
producer is the unrestrained sover- 
eign. No intelligent standards con- 
trol.” 

The case arose out of a dispute 
between a Pittsburgh drug chain 
and the Olin Matheison Chemical 
Corporation. 

The decision left no doubt that 
the commonwealth’s Fair Trade 
Practices Act of June 5, 1935, is 
unconstitutional, and the court’s 
ruling applies throughout the state. 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 
(From page 1) 


legal code. 

Important progress was also made 
in protecting the right of pri- 
vacy of retail store employees by the 
passage of laws in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia banning the use of the lie 
detector as a condition of getting or 
keeping a job. 

The minimum wage step-ups 
which went into effect Labor Day 
also attested to the RCIA’s con- 
tinuing interest in raising the stand- 
ards of all retail store employees. 


The 24th International Conven- 
tion was a memorable event for 
everyone who attended. Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, who in a few short 
months was to become the nation’s 
chief executive, was the principal 
speaker. Other important dignitaries 
were Senators Paul Douglas, Estes 
Kefauver, Daniel Inouye, Thomas 
Kuchel, and Hubert Humphrey, and 
AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam Schnitzler. 

The exciting film “Democracy in 
Action” captures the drama and 
pageantry of the event for all times. 

With the base attained during 
1963, the RCIA is well underway in 
1964 to another historic year of pro- 
gress. RCIA members—and indeed 
all retail store employees—will bene- 
fit from the increased strength of 
the only union in the UV. S. and 
Canada devoted exclusively to the 
welfare of retail store employees. 

But everyone will have to go some 
to top the excitement of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year. 


Chicago-Area Member 
Regional Winner 
In Checker Contest 


UNION SERVICE—Frances Invergo, a mem- 
ber of Local 1504, Blue Island, Illinois and 
Vicinity, was named queen of the super- 
market checkers in the midwestern region 
and became one of the ten regional win- 
ners selected by the board of judges in the 
Checker of the Year contest. She is em- 
ployed by Garofalo,'s Finer Foods in Chi- 
cago Heights. 


RETAIL CLERKS ADVOCATE 
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The News-Let is published monthly 
by the International Association, 
Statistical information in the 
section is from government agen- 


cies, reputable firms, and the Re- 
search and Legal Departments of 
the RCIA, and: while believed ‘to 
be accurate — it is not guaranteed, 


THE RETAIL FUTURE looks very promising, says Bache 
and Co., leading investment house, in a recent report. 
Buoyancy stems from the cut in personal taxes, which is 
now a reality and the generally high levels of the rest 
of the economy. Total department store sales, for exam- 
ple, were $16.5 billion for 1963, com- 
pared with $15.8 billion in the pre- 
vious year. Bache expects department 
store sales to hit $17.5 billion in 1964. 
General merchandise sales are ex- 
pected +o produce comparable 
gains. Profit margins are considered 
good, although in some areas dis- 
count house competition seems to 
have cut into traditional markups. On 
balance, Bache considers retailing as an attractive area 
for investment. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


CURRENT NEWS 


MOONLIGHTERS, or dual job holders, increased by 
600,000 between May 1962 and May 1963, reported 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which began counting 
them eight years ago. The average number of hours on 
the second job was said to be 13; therefore, reported 
BLS, these are not the jobs that could be filled by the 
unemployed. The government researchers forgot, how- 
ever, that with so many of the moonlighters going into 
retailing and with the prevalence of part-timers in this 
industry, the elimination of moonlighting would create 
tens of thousands of full time jobs. The largest part of 
the most recent increase came from those working in 
manufacturing, retailing and services. Overall, school 
teachers, firemen, and policemen represent the largest 
group of moonlighters. Only 4 per cent held a second 
full-time job. 


ELECTRIC POWER DEMAND in the 1960-1980 pe- 
riod will probably be greatest in the once stricken region 
known as the "dust bowl." Not far behind is a fast 
growing Southwest. The FPC has estimated that na- 
tional electric energy requirements will expand 3!/, times 
in the two decades after 1960. By 1980, the United 
States will be using nearly 2.7 trillion kilowatt hours of 
power annually. The demand will come mainly from 
electrified homes. Last year the electric power indus- 
try produced 921 billion kilowatt hours of energy. How- 
ever, the growth rate will depend on larger power plants 
and a nationwide transmission grid system. The latter 
could be developed only if certain statutory and reg- 
ulatory barriers are removed. FPC believes that mixed 
public and private ownership will probably be neces- 
sary. 
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THE UNITED STATES POPULATION may not be 
growing as fast as earlier projections suggested. If the 
slowdown is a fact, then businessmen who have been 
counting on a population explosion for higher sales in 
years to come, will have to revise their expectations. 
This conclusion stems from advance data from the Cen- 
sus Bureau's first major revision of its forecasts since 1958. 
The highest projection indicates 275.6 million persons by 
1985; the most conservative guess is for a population of 
248 million by that date. The difference is accounted for 
by varying estimates of the birth rate, since for each 
projection mortality and migration rates were the same. 
Earlier guesses of the future size of the American popula- 
tion were about 3 per cent greater than the latest 
figures. 


FAILURES AND LIABILITIES in retailing dropped well 
below the overall average in 1963. In fact, retailing’s 
share of total failures, which for years ran about 49 per 
cent, shrunk to 46 per cent in 1963. In proportion of 
liabilities, which were 31 per cent and 29 per cent in 
1961 and 1962 respectively, retailing's share dropped 
to 22 per cent last year. Only drug stores suffered sub- 
stantial increases in bankruptcies—in part because of 
their inability to adjust to changing residential patterns. 
By contrast, apparel and food stores showed greater 
ability to survive. The shakeout retailers had been expe- 
riencing in recent years may well have ended in 1963. 


AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY called for 
universal coverage of all wage earners under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and an increase in the minimum 
wage to $2 an hour. Testifying before a special labor 
subcommittee of the House of Representatives, Meany 
said, "No single step could do more to strike at the 
roots of poverty in America. .. .'" The AFL-CIO pres- 
ident supported the principles of the Administration's 
anti-poverty bill in his appearance before the commit- 
tee, but cautioned that although the measure was an 
important step forward it would not end poverty in the 
United States. The real answer to poverty, he stressed, 
is jobs at good wages for every American who is able 
and willing to work. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM should not be al- 
lowed to offset the beneficial effects of the federal tax 
cut by raising interest rates against a non-existent threat 
of inflation, an AFL-CIO spokesman warned recently. 
The Federal Reserve System has tightened up the money 
supply and increased interest rates just about every time 
the economy began to move up, the spokesman said. 
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UNION'S PREELECTION STATEMENTS concerning 
wage rates negotiated with other employers may not 
be basis for setting election aside, even if union's 
statements were inaccurate in minor respects. The 
NLRB rejected the employer's objections to an election 
based on alleged misstatements by union of wage rates 
which it had negotiated with other employers because 
the misstatements were minor and because the employ- 
er had sufficient time before the election to correct the 
union. The Board said that it sets elections aside only for 
‘material’ discrepancies. 

Similarly, the Board rejected this employer's objec- 
tions based on the union's statements that employees 
were protected by federal law from losing any benefits 
as a result of the union's winning the election. While 
the union might have overstated the technical guaran- 
tees of federal law, the Board noted that the union was 
replying mainly to a statement made by this employer 
that he could withdraw existing benefits and bargain 
from scratch if the union came in. (Holtite Mfg. Co., 
55 LRRM 1319.) 


EMPLOYER CANNOT CONDITION EXECUTION 
OF CONTRACT upon union's withdrawl of unfair labor 
practice charges. Such insistence by an employer is 
itself an unlawful refusal to bargain. This was the NLRB's 
ruling in a recent case where the employer and union 
had reached agreement on all aspects of a contract. 
After reaching such agreement, however, the employer 
refused to sign it, ostensibly because of changed eco- 
nomic conditions. The Board said that there was no 
evidence of any radical economic change in the employ- 
er's business to support the employer's position. More- 
over, the Board found that the employer had unlaw- 
fully conditioned its execution of the contract upon the 
union's withdrawl of a pending unfair labor practice 
charge. (Revere Metal Art Co., 55 LRRM 1286.) 


UNION'S REFUSAL TO COMPLY with state laws 
regarding the appointment of an agent for receipt of 
legal service does not prevent the union's serving as 
exclusive bargaining agent of employees and does not 
excuse the employer's refusal to bargain. 

The NLRB found an employer's conduct unlawful 
in refusing to bargain with a union. The employer 
sought to justify its conduct on grounds that the union 
had not complied with Tennessee law requiring unions 
to appoint agents for receipt of legal papers within the 
state. Tennessee state law cannot limit a union's right 
to bargain for employees under federal law. Therefore, 
the employer's refusal to deal with the union was un- 


lawful. (Memphis Moldings, Inc., 55 LRRM 1288.) 
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EMPLOYER'S DISCHARGE OF UNION LEADER 
was unlawful, the NLRB rules, where purported reason 
for discharge was that employee had been convicted of 
crime over 16 years before. In this case the employer 
discharged an employee of two year's seniority shortly 
after the employee testified for the union in an NLRB 
proceeding. 

The Board refused to believe that the employee's 
conviction of assault over 16 years ago could be the 
basis for this discharge. Instead, the NLRB found that 
the real basis for his discharge was employee's 
activities on behalf of the union. The employer was 
ordered to reinstate this employee with back pay. (Park 
Edge Sheridan Meats, 55 LRRM 1296.) 


EMPLOYER VIOLATED LABOR ACT by forming 
committee for purpose of dealing with wages and morale 
and other matters affecting employee's working condi- 
tions. While admitting that it established the commit- 
tee, the employer contended that it did not violate 
Section 8(a)(2) of the Labor Act because the committee 
of employees was not a “labor organization." Under 
the Act, it is only illegal for an employer to assist labor 
organizations. 

The NLRB disagreed with the employer and found that 
this committee was a "labor organization’ within the 
meaning of the National Labor Relations Act because 
the committee dealt with the employer on subjects which 
are the normal subjects of collective bargaining. The 
Board ordered the employer to disestablish the commit- 
tee. (American President Lines, 55 LRRM 1351.) 


UNION'S PLANS TO ORGANIZE other employees 
of same employer in other units is no basis for refusing 
to bargain with union in certified unit, the NLRB has 
ruled. In this case the employer sought to excuse his 
refusal to deal with a certified union on the grounds that 
the union intended to organize his employees piecemeal. 
The employer contended that, if such were the union's 
plans, only a broader unit would be appropriate, not a 
smaller one. 

The NLRB disagreed. Even if the union seeks to 
organize the employer's employees piecemeal, this is a 
speculation which does not excuse the employer's refusal 
to bargain with the union in the unit for which it has 
been certified. (Ore-lda Foods, 55 LRRM 1358.) 


© Cartoons-of-the-Month 


“So I’m a lousy cook! What do you expect - 
you discovered fire only three days ago!” 
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NLRB'S BARGAINING UNIT RULINGS are not sub- 
ject to direct review in the courts, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has just ruled. In the case before the Court, the 
NLRB had ruled that two employers were ‘joint em- 
ployers’ because they both exercised labor relations 
control over a group of employees. One of the em- 
ployers went to court to enjoin the NLRB from ruling 
that it was a joint employer, arguing that it had no em- 
ployment control over the employees. 

Harking back to earlier decisions on this subject, the 
Supreme Court said that Congress did not intend to 
permit employers to attack the NLRB's unit rulings 
directly. Employers may challenge such rulings by re- 
fusing to bargain with a certified union and then by 
appealing the NLRB's rulings to the courts in the refusal 
to bargain case. (55 LRRM 2694.) 


IN AN IMPORTANT SECONDARY BOYCOTT DE- 
CISION, the Supreme Court has exonerated a union 
which picketed an entrance to spur track used only by 
railroad personnel who were serving a struck employer. 
The union here was engaged in a strike against the 
Carrier Corporation. In order to prevent the struck 
employer's receiving and delivering merchandise by 
railroad cars, it was necessary for the union to picket 
the railroad entrance to the Carrier Corporation on 
property owned by the railroad itself, not by Carrier. 

Carrier filed secondary boycott charges against the 
union. The NLRB found a violation. The Supreme Court 
said that the NLRB was wrong in finding a secondary 
boycott in these circumstances. Instead, the Court said 
that the union was engaged in primary picketing against 
the struck employer in the only way possible under the 
circumstances. Even though the railroad gate was re- 
served exclusively for employees of a secondary em- 
ployer, the railroad, this secondary employer was sup- 
plying ‘day-to-day service essential to the [struck] em- 
ployer's regular operations.'' For these reasons the 
Supreme Court found the picketing to be lawful. (Steel- 
workers v. NLRB, 55 LRRM 2698.) 


THE FACT THAT VALID GROUNDS FOR DIS- 
CHARGE may exist does not excuse an employer's 
discharging an employee for illegal reasons. So ruled 
the U. S. Court of Appeals in Chicago in a recent case 
where the NLRB had found that an employer's discharge 
of a union steward was illegally designed to discourage 
union activity. 

The employer contended that its discharge of the 
steward was proper because he had libeled the em- 
ployer. The court rejected this contention, observing that 
the NLRB had found that one of the employer's motiva- 
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tions in discharging the steward was to retaliate against 
his zealousness in defending the interests of fellow em- 
ployees. The court approved the NLRB's order requiring 
the employer to reinstate this employee with back pay. 
(NLRB v. Symons Mfg. Co., 55 LRRM 2613.) 


COURT APPOINTMENT OF A MONITOR to super- 
vise the election of local union officers—following 
trusteeship—is not justified by the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
In this ruling, the Court of Appeals in Boston reversed 
a lower court which had appointed such a monitor. 

The case arose from the imposition of a trusteeship 
on a local union by its parent international union. 
Following the termination of the trusteeship, certain 
members asked a federal court to appoint a monitor 
to conduct scheduled elections for local union officers. 

The international union opposed the appointment of 
a monitor on the grounds that there was no need for it. 
The lower court granted the request and appointed a 
monitor. On appeal taken by the international union, 
the U. S. Court of Appeals reversed the lower court's 
action. The appellate court agreed with the internation- 
al union that the Landrum-Griffin Act does not expressly 
provide for such a monitorship. Moreover, the court 
said there was no showing that such a monitorship was 
necessary to assure the honest conduct of the local 
union's elections. (55 LRRM 2595.) 


COURT ORDERS EMPLOYER TO ARBITRATE griev- 
ance even though the grievance was filed late under the 
contract's terms. In this case the employer resisted 
arbitration on grounds that it was not required to arbi- 
trate a grievance filed late. 

A federal court in Michigan rejected the employer's 
contentions. It said that it is for the arbitrator, not the 
courts, to decide whether a union has done everything 
required by the contract in order to entitle it to arbi- 
trate a grievance. The court noted that compliance with 
the contract's grievance machinery is like any other ques- 
tion under a labor agreement, and the agreement pro- 
vides that an arbitrator—not the courts—should decide 
such questions of interpretation. (55 LRRM 2779.) 


EMPLOYER CANNOT ENJOIN NLRB'S ELECTION 
ORDER based on single store bargaining unit. A federal 
court in Massachusetts refused to enjoin an election in a 
single food store at an employer's request, even though 
the employer alleged that the single store unit was based 
on the “extent of the union's organization." 

The court said that Congress has vested the NLRB 
with great discretion in establishing bargaining units. 
This discretion is not to be upset by the courts before 
an election, the court said. (Star Market Co. v. Alpert, 
55 LRRM 2782.) 
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REFUSAL TO PROMOTE UNION STEWARD violates 
contract which calls for promotion on basis of seniority 
and ability. Employer's refusal is not justified on grounds 
that steward's duties require her to be away from her 
job so frequently that she could not efficiently perform 
higher-rated job. 

Arbitrator Ralph Hon ordered this employer to grant 
a promotion to the union's active shop steward, where 
she qualified for the promotion as a matter of experience 
and seniority. The job in question required much per- 
sonal attention and could be performed only by one 
employee. The employer contended that the uniqueness 
of this job required an employee's full attention and that 
the union steward was unqualified by virtue of her neces- 
sary absences on union business. 

While sympathizing with the employer, the arbitrator 
said: "Local unions have always had difficulty getting 
competent people to assume positions of leadership 
and if such leaders find that their union responsibilities 
handicap them in obtaining preferred job assignments, 
it will become practically impossible for the unions to 
attract the leaders so essential to their proficient opera- 
tions." (American Lava Corp., 42 LA 117.) 


GRIEVANCE WAS NOT FILED TOO LATE to be 
given consideration under arbitration clause where em- 
ployer and union met to discuss alternative solutions 
after time for filing grievance had expired. This was 
Arbiter Alexander Porter's decision in a case where 
the employer protested arbitration of a grievance filed 
late under the contract. Noting that there was "‘at 
least tacit consent by both parties to explore other 
approaches before resorting to the grievance mechan- 
ism,'' the arbitrator rejected the employer's insistence on 
following the strict time limits of the contract. (Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., 42 LA 137.) 


DISCIPLINARY SUSPENSION OF UNION STEWARD 
was unwarranted, when it was imposed because steward 
left his place of work in order to settle a grievance 
without first getting permission from his supervisor. In 
this case the union steward, following an established 
plant practice, left his place of work to try to handle a 
grievance. He did not first seek permission of his own 
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supervisor before leaving his work station, although the 
contract required stewards to get permission to leave 
their stations to discuss grievances. 

Even though the steward was required by the contract 
to get prior permission, Arbiter Parker Williams ruled 
that the imposition of disciplinary suspension was an 
unwarranted penalty, for the steward was following the 
practice within the plant. (42 LA 70.) 


APPEALS TO RACIAL BIGOTRY in organizing cam- 
paign by one AFL-CIO affiliate against another violate 
Article XXI, Section 5, of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 

In an organizing campaign, one AFL-CIO union 
reproduced newspaper stories showing leaders of the 
other union participating in a civil rights demonstra- 
tion and also circulated statements that appealed to 
racial bigotry. The impartial umpire said that such 
activities exceed the limits allowed by Section 5, Article 
XXI, of the AFL-CIO Constitution. This section is 
intended to prevent affiliates from publicly bringing each 
other's names into disrepute. (42 LA 266.) 


WHERE SUPERVISOR PERFORMS BARGAINING 
UNIT WORK in violation of collective bargaining con- 
tract, the remedy is to compensate a laid-off employee 
for the amount of hours he would have worked, if the 
supervisor had not done his work. This was Arbiter 
Langston Hawley ruling in a recent retail case. 

The employer here had assigned its lunch counter 
supervisor to perform regular sales work when it closed 
its lunch counter during a period of civil rights sit-ins. 
The union protested that this supervisor was doing 
bargaining unit work in violation of the contract. 
Agreeing with the union, the arbitrator ordered the em- 
ployer to pay a laid-off employee the wages which would 
have been paid her to perform the bargaining unit work 
improperly taken by the supervisor. (W. T. Grant Co., 
42 LA 276.) 


IMPROPERLY ASSIGNING OVERTIME WORK to 
junior employee entitles a senior employee to enjoy 
same amount of overtime work at some other time. 
In this case the employer, in violation of the contract, 
assigned certain overtime work to a junior employee. 
When a senior employee grieved that he was entitled 
to perform that overtime, the arbitrator agreed. In 
fashioning a remedy, the arbitrator ruled that the senior 
employee should be scheduled to perform overtime work 
in the future, without reducing his right to continue to 
receive normal overtime assignments in other respects. 


(Butler Mfg. Co., 42 LA 304.) 
FAILURE OF EMPLOYER TO APPEAR at arbitration 


hearing does not prevent arbitrator from proceeding to 
hear the case. So ruled Arbiter |. Kerrison in a recent 
case where an employer simply did not show up for a 
hearing involving a discharge grievance. 

Noting that the union had improperly followed the 
grievance machinery and that the employer had not 
given any reason for failing to appear, the arbitrator 
said that the contract permitted him to proceed in the 
employer's absence. (Thompson Fuel Service, 42 LA 62.) 
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SENIORITY 


In the absence of a union contract, a 
worker lives by the day; he can be hired or 
fired at will. 

Through collective bargaining a worker 
acquires the right of seniority, based on the 
principle that the greatest possible job 
security, opportunity for promotion, and other 
privileges should go hand in hand with the 
length of a worker’s satisfactory performance 
on the job. 

With seniority guaranteed, a worker’s job 


becomes a thing of value, and the longer he 
is on the job, the more valuable his property 
right becomes. 

Workers have always struggled to acquire 
job security in return for their investment of 
time, labor, and skill. But it was not until 
the development of strong unions in the 
twentieth century that the investment of the 
worker’s time on the job received recogni- 
tion as a valuable property right, through 
union contracts. 
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Ask any old-timer how things were before the union came 
to your store. There’s a world of difference before and after. 
Guaranteed pay increases, health and welfare protection, paid- 
for leisure, the protection of seniority, old-age security through 
pensions, all resulted from union negotiations. 

Yet too many retail store employees still forfeit their rights 
to better working conditions because they are not members of 
the Retail Clerks International Association. 

Don’t neglect your obligations to your fellow retail workers. 
Teach them how to join with more than 400,000 RCIA members 
throughout the United States and Canada to raise the standards 
in their store. 
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